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Teaching 


Suggestions for This Issue 





The Christmas Bogey (p. 4) 


Could this really 
pened? Only the most literal-minded 
will ask this question, for the point is 
that it doesn’t matter. It is a story of 
Christmas, and Christmas is a 
when we suspend skepticism and when 
miracles seem possible and even prob 
able. 

After students have read the story, 
ask them to discuss the questions based 
upon it in the Cavalquiz (page 38 of 
this issue). A second, more specific, 
discussion may center around the 
meaning of the General’s final remark 
‘They're three smart men. Real wise.” 
Ask students to explain what it is that 
the three from behind the 
Iron Curtain have in common with the 
three wise men of Biblical tradition 
(You might remind them of the fa 
miliar interpretation of the journey of 
the three wise men to Bethlehem as, 
figuratively, a departure from an old 
and tired way of life to the new world 
which Christ's birth 


story have hap 


season 


refugees 


of hope svm 
bolized, ) 
Suggestion: This story could easily 
be adapted for assembly-program pres 
entation. It might be presented as a 
radio news commentator’s report, or as 
a narrative told by 


volved. 


the individuals in 


“All's Fair—" (or almost all) 
(p. 7) 


Pat Frank, “The Christ 
mas Bogey” (p. 4), describes an amus 


author of 
ing episode from his early years in 
journalism in this reminiscent essay 
The motive for the to which 
Mr. Frank confesses in the story 
suggest some ideas for stories that stu 


crime 


may 





Highlights of This Issue 


Christmas Specials 


© Short story: “The Christmas Bogey 4). A 20th century version of 


‘(p 
a Christmas miracle, in which three men follow a star of hope to a land of 
By well-known author (Hold Back the Night) Pat Frank 

“A Child Is Born” 13) 


re-telling of the Christmas story 


treedom 


e Verse Drama (p Stephen Vincent Benet’s 


poet 
© Student-written Play: “The Boy Who Put Christ Back into Christmas 


Cavalcade Firsts (p. 34). A fantasy protesting the commercialization of 


Christmas 
@ Christmas Art; Distinguished Christmas card designs (p. 25). 


First-Person Fiction 


© Autobiographical short story: “Helen” (p. 20). A humorous and touch 
ing Hashback by John Masters; what happens when a smal! boy who assumes 
that 


all girls are sappy” finds himself experiencing a strange new emotion 


something like love 
¢ Short story: “Blue Moonlight” (p. 30). A boy-girl story that ends not 


in moonlight and roses, but in something more meaningful 


And First-Person Non-Fiction 
“All's 
amusing recollection of his somewhat unethical start as 
(p. 11) 
lished in Harper's) from Gerald Durrell’s The Overloaded Ark 
a lovable and unforgettable chimpanzee 


Author Pat Frank's 
a writer of fiction 


e Essay Fair (or almost 


all) (p. 7 


e Book excerpt; “Cholmondeley” A selection (previously pub 


introducing 


Timely Features 


9). Announcements of outstanding T\ 


watch for during the coming month 
18) 


illustrating some of the ways in which different religions in different periods 


e Previews (p programs to 


e Art in Everyday Living (p Churches of the past and present 


have expressed their ideals in architecture 
© Book Reviews (p 26) 


mas book-buyer and readers in general 


Four full pages of suggestions for the Christ 

















2-T 


dents could write out of their own ex 
Did 


problem in an unorthodox way? Have 


perience you ever solve a money 
a date 
than 


pocketbook? Have you ever had to live 


you ever faced the problem of 


whose icle “as were bigger your 


down a bad mistake that you made on 


a job? 


Cholmondeley (p. 11) 


being 
than chimpanzee—and that, in the end 
was his tragedy, We did not have space 


Chumley was more human 


in this issue to print his entire story 
so we must supply the sad informa 
tion that he was finally put to death 
after two ill-fated attempts to escape 
London Zoo, But in our ex 
Gerald M. Durrell’s The 
Ark, will 


very 


from the 
cerpt from 
Overloaded 
Cholmondeley 


find 
Many 
going 


students 
much alive 
interested in 


book 


students may be 


on to reed the entire 


A Child Is Born (p. 13) 


This distinguished verse drama by 
Stephen Vincent Benet 
dramatic poet s 
of the 
Christ 
not so much important in themselves 


presents in 
terms the conception 
birth of 


The action and characters are 


real meaning of the 


as they are symbolically, Underneath 
than 


a few profoundly serious themes, ab 


the current of events are more 


stractly stated, which have as much 


relevance to life today as to life in 
1 A.D 
kind of 


which 


The play therefore requires a 
“multiple level” reading for 
may well need 
suggest that the 
following points might be brought to 
students’ attention to help make thei: 


your students 


your guidance. We 


reading of the play more meaningful 

A. The Significance of the .Char 
acters 

1. The innkeeper and his wife. Here 
ure two people who may be considered 
representative human beings 
all bad nor all good. They have thei 
faults; the innkeeper is selfish and ma 
terialistic; his wife has allowed herself 
to become embittered by 
Both lack the kind of courage and 
faith that would enable them to stand 
up for their belief in what is right 
Yet they are not evil people. The inn 
keeper may speak roughly to his wife 
but he does not entirely forget that 
she is “still the tall girl with the grave 
eyes and the brook-running voice | 
took without a dower or a price,” and 
we know that at least at one point in 
his life love was more important to 
him than money. The wife, although 
she feels cheated in life by the death 
of her child, still clings to the hope 


neither 


experienc e¢ 


French pantomimist Marcel Marceau will 
appear on NBC-TV, Dec. 4, 7:30 E.S.T 


better world: “Some 


thing I've dreamt about in some deep 


and vision of a 


sleep, Truer than any waking.” 

2. The thief. The thief has led a 
more immoral life than either the inn 
keeper or his wife, but just as his 


sins have been more extreme, so his 
response to the hope ol redemption 1s 
wholehearted. He realizes—be 
tore the others do—that a hope such as 
that signalled by Christ's 
birth is something worth dying for. 

3. The prefect, soldiers, and officers 
These, together with their overlords 
Herod and Caesar, do not emerge as 


human beings, but 


more 


which is 


instead as 
one-dimensional representatives of ty 


stand 


rari al powel 

as Benet suggests its defi 
nition to us, is something that is only 
indirectly specific men. It 
is, rather, a condition that is the natu 


Iyvranny 
caused by 


ral result of selfishness and apathy on 
the part of the people who submit to 
Hitle: 


bec “ause there were too many Germans 


being oppressed. There was a 
who felt it would be dangerous or use 


less to him, and who valued 
their own lives too much 
to risk disrupting them 


Herod and a Caesar in | 


Oppose 
the ease of 
There was a 
A.D. because 
a man like the innkeeper could say 
to his wife, “Is it 
King Herod does?” 

But those who accept tyranny, Benet 
tells us, pay a high price—not because 
of the inconveniences they suffer, but 
because of the spiritual death they in 
vite. The condition of spirit which 
leads a man to bow his head before 
tyrannical rulers kills him more cet 
tainly than any physical injury could; 


your business what 


“Life is lost 
Minute by minute, day by dragging day, 


In all the thousand, small, uncaring ways 

The smooth 
time 

Which are King Herod and King Herod's 
men 


Always and always.” 


ippeasing compromises ot 


B. The Significance of the birth in 
the stable 

Call students’ attention to the repe 
tition of the lines, “Something is loosed 
that changes all the This 
‘something,” of course, is the message 
of hope Christ brought to the earth 
and it is more specifically stated in the 
play as the Golden Rule 
thief says 


world ’ 


when the 


“It won't be till each one of us 
willing 


To hang upon a cross for every man 


W ho suffers 


starves and dies 


Phat 
tyrants, 
No Herods and no slaves 


there will be no crosses and no 


Chere is a pause indicated after this 
speech by the thief, for the 
a new and even shattering one to his 
listeners. They that 
what Christ brings is not just a “gift” 
of joy new 


idea 1s 


realize suddenly 


and freedom, but a way 
of thinking and acting that can never 
be easy, and may also mean great suf 
fering. The 


spirit—is a great one, but the 


reward—freedom of the 
road to 
it requires courage and sacrifice, The 
new religion is to be no panacea, but 


a challenge 


Christmas Art 


Draw students’ attention to the illus 
trations for “A Child Is Born,” and also 
to the Christmas cards on page 25 of 
the issue. Point out that as the Benet 
verse drama is an expresison of Christ 
mas in poetry, so the cards and illus 
trations are 
medium 


expressions in another 
It might even be that 
the churches pictured on pages 18 and 
19 of the issue are 
of faith in still a 
architecture 


said 


artistic 
third 


EXpressions 
medium of 


Helen (p. 20) 


In “Helen,” John Masters, famous for 
his stories of India, looks back 
his childhood to find the material for 
a warm and funny story about growing 
up. The plot is simple 
watches on in 
older brother suffers the first throes of 
love. But out of this familiar 
John Masters shapes a story that suc 
ceeds in capturing the and 
pathos of boyhood. 


upon 
a young boy 
bewilderment as his 
material 


humor 
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On Our Front Cover 


Who doesn’t recognize the red-coated little man on this page and on 
our cover? He's the same old Santa—and yet he doesn’t look quite 
the same old way. For one thing, he has a bigger than usual mustache. 
For another, he evidently goes ice skating and knows how to draw. 
Artist Saul Steinberg thought that America’s Santa was getting too set 
in his ways. Steinberg felt that artists have been sticking too closely 
to the traditional St. Nick—drawn in the 18608 by the famous car- 
toonist Thomas Nast (who also created our symbol for Uncle Sam). 
Santa is magic, fantasy, as free as the imagination, artist Steinberg 
feels. So he created these “liberated” Santas for Hallmark Christmas 
cards, See page 25 of this issue for other designs for greeting cards. 


No Humbug! 


“I have always thought of Christmas time . . . as a good time, a kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant time; the only time I know of, in the 
long calendar of the year, when men and women seem by one consent 
to open their shut-up hearts freely... . And therefore, though it bus 
never put a serap of gold in my pocket. . . I say, God bless it!” We 
agree wholeheartedly with Scrooge’s nephew! In fact, we feel that way 
about the whole month of December. So here’s our wish for a 
December for you that’s full of fum (we can’t resist suggesting the 
stories on pages 4, 30, 11, and 7), that includes a bit of “growing-up” 
(try page 30 or 20), that also includes some new ideas (try pages 18 
and 26)—a December very, very full of GOOD WILL TO ALL! 





Suddenly a mysterious blip was winking evilly 


at him from the radar screen... 


> 


ristmas Bogey 


HEN the Air Force privately eval- 
uated the affair later, delay in re- 
porting the original sighting received 
much of the blame, This delay was the 
fault of Airman 2/c Warren Pitts, but 
the cause of Pitts’ lapse never was com 
for it would sound so 
The truth is 
only 


mitted to papel 
emotional and unmilitary 
that Warren Pitts 


and he Wil homesick 


was eighteen, 
and weeping at 
his post 

Pitts was the youngest of five tech 
that morning, to the 
duty in’ the 


nicians assigned 
18-hou 
Radar shack atop a wind-scoured hill 


early Warning 


overlooking the sprawling Thule base 
in northern Greenland 

It was Tail End Charley duty 
on the base everybody was celebrating. 
Phere USO troupe 
stars from Hollywood, at the theatre 


Down 


was a including 
There was a Christmas tree, flown from 
Maine in a B-36 bomb bay, in the gym 
nasium, It was the only tree in a thou 
sand miles, There were parties in the 
and turkey dinners in the 
mess hells, and a mountain of still un 
distributed mail packages. Pitts 
hadn't received the Christmas box his 
folks had promised 


day rooms 


and 


Even in the radar shack there was a 
celebration of a sort, The other 
was bright and warm, and the men 
were listening to Christmas music on 
the radio 


room 


There was no light in the viewing 
room, so that vision would be sharper 
Pitts sat lonely in darkness and watched 
a thin white sliver revolve in hypnotic 
cireles on the screen, 

He wasn't thinking of himself as the 
guardian of a continent. He was think- 
ing of Arizona's hot sun. He hadn't seen 
the sun in weeks, and wouldn't see it 
for weeks more, He said, aloud, “Oh, 
gosh, | want to go home.” He lost in- 
terest in the radar, tears swamped his 
eyes, and then he put his face in his 
hands, 

When at last he looked up there was 


Reprinted by permission from This Week 


Magazine. Copyright, 1954, by Pat Frank 


a fat, green blip winking evilly at him 
from the upper right hand quadrant of 
the screen. How long it had been there 
he could not guess. It could have come 
across the Pole, or it might have entered 
from the east. This radar had a range 
of perhaps 300 When he first 
saw the blip, it was closing on the 150 
mile circle 

Had Pitts instantly reported this 
sighting, successful interception would 


have 


miles. 


been possible at Thule, but he 
didn't, He told the blip to go away. He 
away, On 
planes crossed the 
but always they turned around 


begged it to go occasion, 


Kussian weather 
Pole 
ind went back and he wished his blip 
would do the same, so he would not 
have to explain to Sergeant Hake. The 
blip kept on coming, skirting the edge 
of the 150-mile circle, as if making a 
careful detour 

from his canvas chair and 
shouted, “I've got a bogey!” 

Except for Sinatra singing “White 
Christmas,” there silence in the 
and suddenly they 
with him. Hake watched 
the blip for three revolutions, and said 
“How long you been asleep, kid?” 

“I haven't Honest | 
haven't.” 

The sergeant noted the boy's red- 
dened eyes and the tear channels down 
his pinched white face. He turned back 
to the scope 

“What do you 
asked, fearfully. 

‘It could be a large type fying 
Hake, “or it could be 
Santa Claus and eight tiny reindeer, or 
it could be an enemy jet bomber.” He 
reached for the telephone and called 
Central Radar Control. 

That night Lieutenant Preble, a seri- 
ous young man, had the duty, Ranged 


Pitts rose 


was 


other room then 


were all in 


been asleep. 


think it is?” 


Pitts 


saucer,” said 


along the wall inside Control were many 
types of radar, including a repeater set 
from the early warning installation on 
the hill. Lieutenant Preble switched on 
this set. As it heated, the blip appeared 
140 miles 
from Thule, bearing 80 degrees 
400 knots, and headed due south 
It could be a 
bound for Canada and Chicago. And 
it could be a jet tanker, on a training 
flight from Prestwick, Scotland 
had failed to report its position 


He estimated the bogey at 
speed 


Scandinavian airline: 


which 


Or it could be an enemy jet bomber 
sneaking around Thule. 

Whatever it was, Radar Control had 
a standing order to scramble fighters 
and alert the batteries if a bogey could 
not be identified within 60 
This would certainly 


seconds 
have been done 
except for several human factors. 

Lieutenant Preble often played chess 
with a Captain Canova, an F-94 fighter 
pilot, and at this moment Captain Ca 
nova and his radar observer were in the 
ready room. In an alert, they would be 
scrambled—the first ores to face that 
icy au 

Preble know that this was probably 
Canova’s lasf duty at Thule. In the 
morning, Canova would pack up and 
board the air tanker coming in from 
Scotland. Canova's wife was ill 
Canova had been given compassionate 
leave. The tanker’s base was Westover 
Field, Massachusetts, and Canova lived 
in Boston. He should be with his wite 
Christmas night—barring accident. 


and 


Outside, the temperature was 42 be 
low, and the wind an Phase 
Three—above 50 knots. If the bogey 
continued its course and speed, it would 
be an extreme long-range interception 
outside the protective cloak of his 
radar. So there could very well be an 
accident. 


erratic 


Story by PAT FRANK 


Illustrated by Charles Beck 














Preble turned to his communicator 
and said, “Let's try to raise this bogey 
Call the tanker again.” 

The tanker didn’t respond. Preble 
wasn't worried about that, There had 
been no distress calls from the tanker, 
and near the magnetic pole on top of 
the world radio frequently went hay- 
wire, They tried the commercial chan- 
nels. No answer. 

Preble took a good hold on the edge 
of his desk. The blip had closed to 120 
miles, but it was now due east of Thule 
and moving fast to the south, Each 
second, now, was taking it away, Un- 
less he scrambled Canova immediately, 
there would be no chance for an inter 
cept 

He looked at the clock. The big 
second hand was sweeping down like 
a guillotine 

Even it Canova shot down the bogey, 
it might turn out to be a transport 
loaded with people racing home for 
Christmas 

But whatever the bogey was, an 
alarm would stop the USO show in the 
theatre, and empty the clubs, and send 
some thousands of troops and gunners 
and airmen to their posts in the fright. 
ful cold, and wreck Christmas. If Ca- 
nova shot down a friendly plane, there 
would be no more room for Lieutenant 


Preble at Thule, or perhaps anywhere. 


Preble slammed his hand on the red 
alarm button, and spoke into the micro- 
phone; “Scramble, Lightning Blue! 
Ready, Lightning Red!” 

He looked at the clock, and marked 
the hour, minute, and second, Canova 
would be airborne in under three min- 
utes, requesting instructions, But the 
chase would be long, and- would carry 
beyond the fringe area and guidance 
of his radar, In his heart, he knew he 
was too late. Outside, he heard the 
sirens screaming 


At 6:24 p.m., EST, Christmas Eve, 
the priority message from Thule reached 
the enormous plotting room of the 
Eastern Defense Command, Newburgh, 
New York. A bogey had slipped past 
Thule, Interception had been unsuc 
cessful, and the pilot had returned to 
base. The bogey was headed for Labra 
dor or Newfoundland at better than 
400 miles an hour, estimated altitude 
30,000 feet. 

Upon the shoulders of Major Hay- 
den, an ace in two wars but the young- 
est and least experienced officer on the 
senior staff, rested the awful responsi- 
bility for the safety and security of the 
vital third of the United States, from 
Chicago east to the Atlantic, This was 
normal, on Christmas Eve, for alone 
among the Master Controllers Major 
Hayden was a bachelor. 


Major Hayden was not alarmed at 
this first report. The day's intelligence 
forecasts showed that the world, this 
season, was comparatively peaceful 
Also, it was only one plane, and Major 
Hayden did. not believe an attack would 
be launched by one plane, or even so 
small a number as one hundred, 

Besides, the bogey could be reason- 
ably explained. The bogey could be a 
British Comet which had announced it 
was going far north to seek the jet 
stream, It could be a Scandinavian air- 
liner looking for Goose Bay. It could be 
most anything. 

Major Hayden ordered a miniature 
plane set upon the plotting board at 
the spot this bogey ought to be, accord 
ing to its projected course and speed. 
A red flag, showing it was unide :tified, 
topped this plane. He would keep his 
eyes on it, 

He didn’t want to bother The Gen- 
eral, although The Genera! had visited 
the plotting room, at six, to look things 
over. The General always seemed anx- 
ious. This may have been because 1 
December 7, 1941. when Major Havden 
was a sophomore in college, The Gen 
eral was a major commanding a bomber 
squadron at Hickam Field, Hawaii, and 
all his planes had been bombed and 
shot up on the ground, The last thing 
The General had said was, “I'm going 
over to my daughter's, at the Point, for 
dinner, You know the number. If any- 
thing happens call me.” 

Major Hayden didn’t believe that 
anything, really, had happened yet. 
Besides, he knew that every Christmas 
Eve The General trimmed the tree for 
his grandchildren. He didn’t want to 
break that up. 

Major Hayden did call the Royal 
Canadian Air Force liaison officer, and 
he did alert the outlying bases, and the 
border radar sites. Then he waited. 

An hour later, reports began to come 
in. The jet tanker from Prestwick turned 
up at Thule, its radio oui. The British 
Comet landed at Gander after a record 
It had not been near Thule, 
The Scandinavian airliner, it developed, 
was grounded in Iceland, 

Major Hayden fretted. Every fifteen 
minutes, one of his girls inched the red- 
flagged bogey closer to his air space. 
The bogey became the only thing he 
could see on the board. He alerted all 
fighter bases north of Washington, and 
the anti-aircraft people, and the Ground 
Observer Corps. The GOC was apolo- 
getic. It doubted that many of its posts 
were manned, The GOC would do what 
it could, but he would have to remem- 
ber that they were volunteers, and this 
was Christmas Eve. 

When the second sighting came, 
there could be no doubt of the menace. 


crossing 


The Limestone, Maine, radar picked up 
an unidentitied blip moving at 600 knots 
and at 40,000 feet. It came out of ar 
unguarded Canadian sector. Instead of 
moving down the coast toward the 
heavily populated areas, it had headed 
out to sea, dived steeply, and vanished 
It had appeared so swiftly, and left the 
radar screen so suddenly, that intercep 
tion had not been possible. Limestone’s 
best fighter pilots were away on Christ 
mas leave. 

Major Hayden knew what had hap 
pened and what to expect. The intrude 
had shrewdly avoided the picket ships 
and airfields Then it 
had crossed the danger zone at tremen 
dous speed 


near the shore 


Once at sea, it had dropped below 
4.000 teet 
Now it come in at its target 
very low. and achieve tactical surprise 


Major Hayden called The General 


safe from the eves of radar 
would 


When the phone rang in the Smith 
home at West Point. The General, a 
spare man with hair, 
balanced atop a ladder, putting the 
angei on top of the tree, while his 
grandchildren shrilled their advice and 
admonitions. Traev Smith, his daughter 
answered the phone, and said, “It’s for 
vou, Dad” 

The General said, “Tell ‘em I'm busy 
Tell ‘em to wait a minute.” 


ronegray was 


It took The General three minutes to 
place the angel exactly as he wanted 
and exactly straight and upright 
“Well.” he said, climbing down, “there's 
the angel that stands guard over this 
house,” At that moment, three minutes 
may have been the critical factor. 

The General picked up the phor 
He listened without speakixg, and then 
said, “All right, red alert. Order SCAT 
SCAT’s all that will save us now.” 

When he put down the phone The 
General looked ' years older, His 
daughter said, “What's up?” 

“An unidentified piaue,’ he said, put 
ting on his coat, “off the coast.” 

“Just one?” said Tracy Smith. 

“One plane, one bomb, one city 
said The General. “Maybe New York.” 

And he was gone. 

Major Hayden flashed the SCAT 
order to every airfield in his zone. 
SCAT meant Security Control of Air 
Traffic. Under SCAT, every plane, mili 
tary and commercial—except fighters 
on tactical missions—were to land at 
the nearest field immediately. In thirty 
minutes the air must be cleared of 
everything except the enemy, and our 
fighters. This would give the fighters 
and the anti-aircraft batteries, and the 
Nike rocket battalions, elbow 
work, 

Very shortly, Major Hayden discov- 


room to 
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An all too public debut as a writer of fiction 


© Pat Frank is an ex-war correspondent whose first novel, Mr. Adam 
(1946), has sold well over a million copies. His Hold Back the Night 
(1952), a novel about the Korean war, is considered by many crities 


to be one of the most hard-hitting war novels yet written by an Ameri 


can. According to one critic 
suspensiveness and variety. 


“Mr 
. It has narrative drive, humor 


Frank writes action full of terse 


and 


point.” We think you'll agree that these same qualities are to be found 


in his short story, “The Christmas Bogey” (p. 4 of this issue) 


But Mr. Frank's literary ventures have not always been so distin 
guished. We discovered from his latest book, The Long Way Round 
(1953), this amusing account of his first (and much too public) 


appearance as a writer of fiction 


i 


ered that on this particular night—of all 
nights—SCAT couldn't operate properly 
In all the big cities, holiday travel was 
setting records, Planes were stacked in 
layers up to 20,000 feet over airports 
Idlewild, LaGuardia, and Newark. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Camden, and 
Washington National airports were the 
same. And the airways between cities 
were jammed. He didn’t know how long 
it would be before the Nike rockets 
could be used. A Nike is a smart rocket, 
but it cannot tell a transport loaded 
with 80 people from a jet bomber. 
The General came into the plotting 
room just as the report came in from a 
lonely spotter on the Long Island coast 
A huge jet had come in from the sea at 
a speed he refused to estimate, It had 
swept wings, and its four engines were 
housed in these the 
fuselage. It was bigger than a B-47. It 


wings, close to 


DECEMBER, 1955 


WROTE my first fiction when | was 

sixteen, only I didn’t label it fiction 
and it got me into more trouble than 
anything (almost) | done 
since in my life. 

That summer I had got myself a job 
as Atlanti¢ Beach 
The Jacksonville 


have evet 


correspondent for 


Journal, which was 


Reprinted by permission from The Long 
Way Round, by Pat Frank, published by 
Lippincott Company. Copyright, 1955, by 
Pat Frank 


had 


swore it 


2.000 feet, 
marked with a red 
he General knew, then, that it was 
too late, unless he ordered everything 
shot out of the air 
do—not at Christmas 


A FEW minutes later a strange plane 


joined the traffic pattern circling Idle 
wild Airport, easing itself between two 
Constellations. It was a jet. One of the 
Constellations came in for a landing, 
and then the jet turned on its wing 
lights and landed. It taxied up to the 
Administration Building as if it owned 
the place, and the blue and red flames 
of its engines were snuffed out, one by 
Three men got out. They 
strange uniforms 

The Air Force liaison officer called 
in the news to The General. “Two of 


come m at and he 


was star 


This he could not 


one wore 


Pat Frank 


about as far down the scale of report 
ing as one can get. | was told to mail 
in, every day, all the social items and 
“personals” I could collect. | was to be 
paid space rates—two dollars a column 

for everything printed 

That same summer I fell in love for 
the first time; seriously, that is. She was 
sixteen, like me. She liked three things 
in addition to swimming. She liked to 
she liked to eat, and she liked 
automobiles even my 


dance 
to drive in 
Model-T 
All three of those things cost mo 
a good deal of money. It cost a nickel 
a dance to dance on the pier to the t 
piece band; it cost a nickel for hot dogs 
and hamburgers and a dime for sodas 
and gasoline was eleven cents a gallon 
No matter how fast I scurried around 
im omy Model I hara I worked 


or how | padded paragraphs, I could 


or how 


never paste together more than three 


columns at the end of the we ek whic h 


Poles,” he said, “and the ot! 


Escaping the lron Curtain.’ 


them are 
a Czech 

“The plane is this new type Russian 
428 that May Day 
over Moscow, only this one is fitted out 


they showed last 


as a weather ship. These three guys 
said they had been planning this for 
almost a year. One of them used to live 
in Chicago, and another has an uncle 
in Pittsburgh, and they all speak Eng 
lish.” 

‘It's wonderful!” The General said 
“But it's a here. B 
rights, they should long ago have been 
shot down.” 


“Well,” said the 
said they had it all figured out 


miracle they got 


“they 
They 


only 


liaison officer 


Christmas Eve their 

They 

much to Americans as Christmas.” 
“Yes,” said The General. “They re 


three smart men. Real wise.” 


said was 


chance said nothing means so 








meant that my “string” was worth six 
lollars. 

A nickel a dance may not seem like 
much, but this girl could dance all 
night. If | took her out Friday 
Saturday nights | was through for the 
rest of the week 

One night knew she was 
daneing with someone else, and | had 
spent my last half dollar for gasoline 
and think next 
day's half column of “personals” was 
coming from, I had a logical and bril- 
liant idea. The trouble with being cor 
respondent for Atlantic Beach was that 
there weren't enough people there. If 
there were only more people, | could 
write 


and 


when I 


could not where the 


more “personals,” and if I could 
more “personals,” [| would get 
be able to take out 
that girl every night 

So, why 


write 
more money and 
not create more people? 
Suppose I created a whole new family 
to write about? Would anybody mind? 
Would anybody be hurt by it? To the 
family at 
the beach, a kind of glamorous family. 
I went up to my room and sat in 
front of the typewriter I awkwardly 
used, and dreamed up this family, 
“Mr, and Mrs. Fitzhugh Montgomery 
Kirby-Lee,” I wrote, “have moved into 


contrary, We needed a new 


the old Stinson home (there wasn’t any 
such place, but WwW ho would know ?) on 
the ocean front north of the hotel, With 


them are their three children; Richard 
Kirby-Lee, a senior at Princeton; Pris- 
cilla Ann Kirby-Lee, a junior at Bryn 
Mawr; and Mary Elizabeth Kirby-Lee, 
a sophomore at Vassar, They expect to 
spend the whole summer at the beach.” 

The item appeared in the next after- 
noon’s paper, without question, After 
that, | began to do tricks with the 
Kirby-Lees 

The Kirby-Lees entertained lavishly, 
with lists of guests drawn from all over 
the country, except Florida, When they 
weren't entertaining, the Kirby-Lees 
were traveling. They went to Atlanta, 
and came back, They took a boat to 
Cuba, and came back, All three chil- 
dren dispersed themselves around the 
country at one and the same time, and 
attended numerous social affairs in New 
York, Boston, and Chicago. 














My “string” grew longer each week, 
my income increased, and I was able 
to have more dates with that dancin’, 
eatin’, auto-mad girl. 

When I look back at it now, I won- 
der how the hoax lasted as long as it 
did. The end came as a result of “a 
coffee” held by some of the more prom- 
inent beach matrons, and attended by 
the society editor of the Jacksonville 
paper. A coffee is something they hold 
down at the beach. It is like a tea, ex- 
cept in the morning. 


Naturally, the talk turned to social 
affairs, and when it turned to social 
affairs that summer, there wasn’t much 
to talk about except the Kirby-Lees. It 
turned out that nobody, but nobody, 
had ever met them, or seen them, ex- 
cept in my little column of “personals.” 

The next day Sam Ellis, the editor, 
called me. “What do you know,” he 
asked, “about this Kirby-Lee family 
you've been writing so much about?” 

“Nothing, except that they are very 
active,” I said. 

“I'll say they are,” he said. “They 
are too darn active. How do you know 
they aren't gangsters, or rich bootleg- 
gers, or something? You get me a com- 
plete report on them and have it here 
in the office in the morning.” 

I thought of desperate subterfuges, 
of calling Mr. Ellis and telling him that 
the whole Kirby-Lee tribe had been 


killed in an accident, or had suddenly 


fled in a cabin cruiser, but I 
enough of a reporter to realize that this 
would only make things worse. 

Finally I decided to do the right 
thing. I wrote out my resignation on 
my typewriter. As | remember, it was 
quite formal, and read something like 
this: 

“I wish to tender my resignation as 
Atlantic Beach correspondent of The 
Jacksonville Journal, effective immedi 
ately. There never was any Kirby-Lee 
family. 

“I know that I have disgraced the 
profession of journalism, and [ am sorry 
for any trouble I may have caused, As 
soon as possible, I will repay all the 
money I made by writing about the 
Kirby-Lees, which I estimate to be 
$9.35. 

“Signed, 
FRANK.” 

In the morning I drove to the city 
in my Model-T, and slunk through the 
city room of The Journal. | watched as 
Sam Ellis read, and then re-read, my 
resignation. He was not a large man, 
and he had benign brown eyes, but 
now he seemed to swell to enormous 
size, and his brown eyes ran fire. Then 
he started. He began in Biblical times, 
and he ran right through the list of 
international miscreants and no-goods, 
including Machiavelli, the Borgias, the 
Louisiana swindlers and the operators 
of the Mississippi Bubble, right up to 
Teapot Dome and Al Capone. For all 
these culprits there was some excuse 
but for me there wasn’t any. 

At last he polished it off with a le« 
ture on the sanctity of the press, and 
then he asked; “All right, what are you 
going to do now?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. “I guess go to 
Texas or Arizona and punch cows.” 

“You will go back down to the Beach 
he said, “and punch that typewriter, and 
if you ever, ever, invent so much as a 
extra comma, I will come down ther 
and personally drown you in the Atlan 
tic Ocean.” 


was 


HARRY HART (PAT) 


1 said, “Yes, sir,” and left. 

The next day, at the bottom of my 
“personals,” there was a small item 
“The Kirby-Lees have returned to Birm 
ingham, Alabama.” I hadn't written it 
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Story: The Sleeping Beauty. Cast: the world-famous Sad- 
ler’'s Wells Ballet troupe. Scene: your NBC-TV channel, 
Monday, Dec. 12, 8:00-9:30 p.m., E.S.T. Right: Ballerina 
Margot Fonteyn, the princess-who-will-prick-her-finger, 
dances with Michael Somes. Above: a “puss in boots” skit. 





The circus is coming to town 

better stock up on popcorn 
and cotton candy! Ringling 
Brothers presents a special 
CBS Christmas show from their 
winter headquarters in Flor 
ida. On CBS-TV, Friday, Dec 
16, 8:00-9:00 p.m., E.S.T 





Marcel Marceau, popular 
French pantomime artist, will 
appear on the Maurice Che- 
valier Show Dec. 4, NBC-TV 
from 7:30 to 9:00 p.m., E.S.T. 





Q Christmas Carol 


Marley's ghost will walk again this Christmas, when 
CBS-TV presents still another performance of Charles 
Dickens’ beloved A Christmas Carol—and no humbug 
about itl Fredric March (Scrooge, see photos) and 
Basil Rathbone (Marley) star, Dec. 22, 8:30 E.S.T, 


Amabl 
and the Night Visitors 


Orchestra, chorus, and soloists recreate a modern 
Christmas classic, Amahl and the Night Visitors, on 
Christmas Day (NBC-TV, 4:00-5:00 p.m., E.S.T.). Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s opera about a crippled shepherd boy 
(photo, left) tells a beautiful Christmas story. Below, 
left: the boy, his mother, and three visiting kings. 
We hope you'll tell your family about all these shows! 


Above: Composer Menotti 
conducts a rehearsal of 
Amahi. Other works: The 
Medium; The Telephone. 








Book Excerpt: Monkey business can lead 


to strange and rare friendships 


The following monkey business is 
from Gerald Durrell’s The Overloaded 
Ark, a book about the author's trip to 
the Cameroons in West Africa to bring 
back animals for British zoos 


HORTLY before we left our hilltop 

hut at Bakebe and traveled down to 
our last camp at Kumba, we had with 
us a most unusual guest in the shape 
of Cholmondeley, known to his friends 
as Chumley. 

Chumley was a full-grown chimpan- 
zee; his owner, a District Officer, was 
finding the ape’s large size rather awk- 
ward and wanted to send him to Lon- 
don Zoo as a present, so that he could 
visit the animal when he was back in 
England on leave. He wrote asking us 
if we would mind taking Chumley back 
with us when we left and depositing 
him at his new home in London, and 
we replied that we would not mind at 
all. 

| don't think that either John or my 
self had the least idea how big Chum 
ley was: I know that | visualized an 
ape about three years old, standing 
about three feet high 

I got a rude shock when Chumley 
moved in. 

He arrived in the 
van, seated in a huge crate 
When the doors of his crate were 
opened and Chumley stepped out with 
all the ease self-confidence of a 
film star, I shaken; 
standing on his bow legs in a normal 
slouching chimp position he came up 
to my waist, and if he had straightened 
up his head would have been on a level 
with my This was no young 
chimp such as I had expected, but a 
veteran about eight or nine years old 
fully mature, strong as a powerful man, 
and, to judge by his expression, with con 
siderable experience of life. Although 
he was not exactly a nice chimp to look 
at (I had seen handsomer), he cer- 
tainly had a terrific personality; it hit 
you as soon as you set eyes on him 


back of a small 
sediately 


and 


was considerably 


chest. 


He stood on the ground and sus 
veyed his surroundings with a shrewd 
glance, and then he turned to me and 
held out one of his soft, pink-palmed 


Reprinted by permission from Harper's 
Magazine and The Overloaded Ark, by 
Gerald M. Durrell, published by the Viking 
Press. Copyright, 1953, by Gerald M. Dur 
rell 
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CHOLMONDELEY 


By GERALD 


hands to be shaken, with exactly that 
bored expression that one sees on the 
faces of professional hand-shakers 

Round his neck was a thick chain, 
and its length drooped over the tail- 
board of the lorry and disappeared into 
the depths of his crate. With an animal 
of less personality than Chumley, this 
would have been a sign of his subjuga- 
tion, of his captivity. But Chumley wore 
the chain with the superb air of a Lord 
Mayor; after shaking my hand so pro- 
fessionally, he turned and proceeded to 
pull the chain, which measured some 
fifteen feet, out of his crate. He gath- 
ered it up carefully into loops, hung it 
over one hand, and proceeded to walk 
into the hut as if he owned it 

Thus, in the first few 
arrival, Chumley had made us feel in 
felt, 
because we wanted him to, but because 
he did, I almost felt | ought to apolo 
gize for the mess onthe table 

He seated himself in a chair, dropped 
his chain on the floor, and then looked 
hopefully at me. It was quite obvious 
that he expected some sort of refresh 


minutes ot 


ferior; he had moved in, not, we 


ment after his tiring journey. I roared 
out to the kitchen for someone to make 
a cup of tea, for | had been warned 
that Chumley had a great liking for the 
cup that cheers. Leaving him sitting in 
the chair and surveying our humble 
abode with ill-concealed disgust, | went 
out to his crate, and in it | found a tin 
plate and a battered tin mug of colossal 
When | 


proportions returned to the 


M. DURRELL 


hut bearing these, Chumley brightened 
considerably and even went so far as to 
praise me for my intelligence 

“Qoooooo, umph!” he said, and then 
crossed his legs and continued his in 
spection of the hut. 

I sat down opposite him and pro 
duced a packet of cigarettes. As | 
selecting one a long black arm 
stretched across the table 
ley grunted in delight. Wondering what 
he would do, | handed him a cigarette 
and to my astonishment he put it care 
fully im the 
my smoke and handed Chumley the 
thinking that this would fool 
He opened the box, took out a 
match, struck it, lit his cigarette, threw 
the matches down on the table 


Wis 
was 


and Chum 


corner of his mouth 
matches, 
him 


CcCTOSM d 
his legs again, and lay back in his chais 
inhaling thankfully and blowing clouds 
of smoke out of his nose. Obviously he 
had vices in his make-up of which | 
had been kept in ignorance 
Just at that four 
servant boy] 
the tray of tea 


moment trative 
Pious entered 


the effect on him wh 


bearing 


he saw me sitting at the table with the 
smoking 
changing Zossip 


chimp and apparently ex 
was considerable 
“Eh-aehh!” he gasped, backing away 
“Whar hooo,” said Chumley, sighting 
the tea and waving one hand madly 
“Na whatee that, sah?” asked Piou 
from the doorway 
‘This is Chumley,” I explained. “He 
wont hurt vou Put the tea on th 


table.’ Turn page 
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Pious did as he was told and then 
retreated to the door again, As I poured 
tea and milk into Chumley’s mug and 
added three tablespoons of sugar, he 
watched me with a glittering eye and 
made soft “ooing” noises to himself. I 
handed him the mug and he took it 
carefully in both hands. There was a 
moment's confusion when he tried to 
rid himself of the cigarette, which he 
found he could not hold along with the 
mug; he solved the problem by placing 
the cigarette on the table. Then he 
tested the tea carefully with one lip 
stuck out, to see if it was too hot. 

As it was, he sat there and blew on 
it until it was the right temperature, 
and then he drank it down. When he 
had finished the liquid there still re- 
mained the residue of syrupy sugar at 
the bottom, and as Chumley’s motto 
was obviously “waste not, want not,” he 
balanced the mug on his nose and kept 
it there until the last of the sugar had 
trickled down into his mouth. Then he 
held it out for a refill, 

Chumley’s crate was placed at a con- 
venient point about fifty yards from the 
hut, next to a great gnarled tree stump 
to which I attached his chain, From 
there he could get a good view of every- 
thing that went on in and around the 
hut, and as we were working he would 
shout and | 
reply 


comments to me would 


Tuan first day he created an uproar, 


for no had I chained him up 
and gone into the hut to do some work 
than a frightful upheaval took place 
among the monkeys. All these were 
tethered on ropes under a palm-leaf 
shelter just opposite the hut. Chumley, 
after I had left him, felt bored; looking 
around, he perceived some sizable 
rocks lying about within easy reach. 
Arming himself with these, he pro- 
ceeded to have a little underarm bowl- 
Ing practice 

The first I knew of this was when | 
heard shrill screams and chatterings 
from the drills and guenons. I dashed 
out just in time to see a rock the size 
of a cabbage land in their midst, for 
tunately missing them all. If one of 
these rocks had hit a monkey it would 
have been squashed flat, Seizing a 
stick, I raced upon Chumley, 
waving it and shouting at him, trving 
to appear fearsome. All the time I was 
wondering what was going to happen 
if | tried to deal out punishme | 
animal almost my own size and with 
twice my strength 
with only a short 
ridiculously flimsy. 

However, to my surprise, Chumley 
saw me coming and promptly lay down 
on the ground, covered his face and 
head with his long arms, and screamed 
loudly at the top of his voice, I gave 


sooner 


down 


whe 
stick 


i Weds allied 


that seemed 


him two cuts with the stick across his 
back, and it had about as much effect 
as if I had tried to demolish St. Paul's 
Cathedral with a toothpick. His back 
was broad and flat, solid muscle as 
hard as iron. 

“You are a very wicked animal,” I 
said sternly, and Chumley, realizing 
that punishment was apparently over, 
sat up and started to remove bits of 
leaf from himself. 

“Whoooooo,” he said, glancing up at 
me shyly. 

“If you do that again I will have to 
give you a really good beating,” | con- 
tinued, wondering if anything short of 
a tree trunk would make any impres- 
sion on him. 

“Arrrrr 0000,” said Chumley. I called 
the animal staff and had them remove 
every rock from the vicinity. Later, 
after giving the beast yet another talk- 
ing to, I left him, and shortly after- 
wards I noticed him digging hopefully 
in the earth near his crate, presumably 
in search of more rocks, 

That night, when I carried Chum- 
ley’s food and drink of tea out to him, 
he greeted me with loud “hoo hoos” 
of delight, and jogged up and down, 
beating his knuckles on the ground, 
Before he touched his dinner, however, 
he seized one of my hands in his and 
carried it to his mouth, With some trep- 
idation I waited as he carefully put 
one of my fingers between his great 
teeth and very gently bit it. Then I 
understood; in the chimpanzee world, 
to place your finger between another 
ape’s teeth is a greeting and a sign of 
trust, for to place a finger in such a 
vulnerable position is a sure display of 
your confidence in the other's friend- 
liness. So Chumley was flattering me 
by treating me as he would another 
chimp. Then he set to and soon pol- 
ished off his meal. When he had fin- 
ished I sat beside him on the ground, 
and he went carefully through my 
pockets and examined everything I had 
on me, 

When I decided that it was time he 
went to bed he refused to give back a 
handkerchief which he had removed, 
He held it behind his back and passed 
it from one hand to the other as I tried 
to get it. Then, thinking that the ac- 
tion would settle the matter, he stuffed 
it hurriedly into his mouth. I realized 
that if I gave in and let him keep the 
handkerchief he would think that he 
could get away with anything, so for 
half an hour I sat there pleading with 
him and cajoling him, until eventually, 
very reluctantly, he disgorged it, now 
very sodden and crumpled. 

After this I had no trouble with him: 
if he was playing with something | 
wanted I would simply hold out my 
hand and ask him for it, and he would 
give it to me without any fuss. 


Now, | have known a great num- 


ber of attractive and charming animals, 
from mice to elephants, but I have 
never seen one to compare with Chum- 
ley for force and charm of personality 
or for intelligence. After knowing him 
for a while you ceased to look upon 
him as an animal; you regarded him 
more as a fascinating, mischievous 
courtly old man, who had for some rea- 
son best known to himself disguised 
himself as a chimpanzee. His manners 
were perfect: he would never grab his 
food and start guzzling, as the other 
monkeys did, without first giving you 
a greeting, and thanking you with a 
series of his most expressive 
hoos.” Then he would eat delicately 
and slowly, pushing those pieces he did 
not want to the side of his plate with 
his fingers. His only breach of table 
manners came at the end of a meal, for 
then he would seize his empty mug and 
plate and hurl them as far as possible 
He had, of course, many habits which 
made him seem almost human, Give 
him a bottle of lemonade and a glass, 
and he would pour himself out a drink 
with all the care and concentration of 
a world-famous waiter. He was the only 
animal I have met that would think of 
sharing things with you: on many oc 
casions, if I gave him a bunch of ba 
nanas or two or three mangoes, he 
would choose one and hold it out to 
me with an inquiring expression on 
his face, and he would grunt with sat 
isfaction if | accepted it and sat down 
beside him on the ground to eat it 


“hoo 


Tle day of our departure from Bakebe 
dawned, and when Chumley saw the 
lorry arrive to load the collection he 
realized he was in for one of his fa 
vorite sports, a lorry [truck] ride. He 
hooted and yelled and danced on the 
end of his chain with excitement, and 
beat a wild tattoo on his crate, making 
as much noise as possible so that we 
should not overlook him. When every 
thing else had been loaded, his crate 
was hoisted on board, and then he 
climbed into it, hooting and grinning 
delightedly. 

We started off, and we had not gone 
far before the staff, all clinging to the 
back and sides of the vehicle, started 
to sing loudly, as they always did, and 
presently Chumley joined in with a pro 
longed and melodious hooting, which 
convulsed the staff. In fact, the cook 
mate found a singing chimpanzee so 
amusing that he fell off the back of 
the lorry, and we had to stop and pick 
him up, covered with dust, but still 
mirthful, It was a good thing we were 
not going at any speed. 

The London Zoo's official collector 
arrived in the Cameroons, and it was 
with great regret that I handed Chum 
ley over to be transported back to Eng 
land, 
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One of America’s best-loved poets tells 
the story of that holy night 


when there was “no room at the inn” 


A Child Is Born 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


CHARACTERS 


A Soupier 

JoserpH OF NAZARETH 
Dismas, a thief 
Voices or Kincs 
Voices or SHEPHERDS 


NARRATOR 
Tue INNKEEPER 
Tue INNKeeren’s Wire 
—. Servants at the inn 

Scene; The kitchen of an inn. There is a flight of stairs 
leading to the rooms above. The door of the kitchen opens 
on the street 

We hear music, fading into the voice of a woman—the 
innkeeper’s wife—singing as she goes about her household 
tasks. Then the sound of steps coming down a flight of stone 
stairs. A man’s voice, rough and suspicious—the voice of the 
innkeeper. 

INNKEEPER: Singing again! I told you not to sing! 

Wire 

INNKEEPER 


I'm sorry. | forgot 
Forgot? That's fine! 





A Child Is Born was originally presented over 
the NBC radio program “Cavalcade of America” 
on December 21, 1942. It has since been produced 
on TV as well as on the radio. Literary Cavalcade 
presents this condensation—with its moving mes- 
sage of brotherhood—as a special Christmas fea- 


ture for our readers 











That's wonderful! That answers everything! 

The times are hard enough and bad enough 

For anyone who tries to keep an inn, . . 

The country’s occupied, We have no country, 

You've heard of that, perhaps? 

You've seen their soldiers, haven't you... 7 
Wire 
INNKEEPER 


(wearily); Uve seen. | know 


You've seen. You know. And you keep sing- 
ing songs! 
Not ordinary songs—the kind of songs 
That might bring in a little bit of trade. ... 
Oh no! You have to sing rebellious songs 
About King Herod! 
Wire: I think that he must be a wicked man, a very 
wicked man 
Innkeeper: Oh, la, la, la. ! 
Are you a statesman or a general? 
Do you pretend to know the ins and outs 
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Of politics and why the great folk do 
Che things they do—and wh have to bear them... 

Wire: | know that 
Should not be 


| know that kings like Herod should not be 


sore KITS 


vicked and grind down the people 
Innkeevren All mght—all right. I'm not denying that 
I'm reasonable enough. | know the world 

I'm willing to admit to anyone 

At least behind closed door Drops his voice.) 
That Herod isn't quite my sort of king 
And that | dont 

Still, there he is 


If 1 go out and write on s 


ipprove of all he does 

He's king. How will it help 

meone s wall 

(In a whisper) “Down with King Herod!’ 

What's it worth? 

lhe cross for me, the whipping post for you 

The inn burned down, the village fined for treason, 

Just because one man didn’t like King Herod 

For that’s the way things are Changing tone) 

Come, wile, ve got some news 

I didn’t mean to be so angry with vou 

You've some queer fancies in that head of yours 
Lord, don't I know! 


With the grave eyes and the brook-running voice 


but you're still the tall girl 


1 took without a dower or a price 


Out of your father’s house because—oh, well 


Because you came, And they've not been so bad, 
The years since then. Now have they? 
Wire: No 
INNKEEPER 


Wirt 


INNKEEPER (eagerly) 


Chat’s right. (Gives her a kiss.) 
Tell me your news. Is it good news? 
The best! 

The prefect comes to dinner here tonight 
With all his officers—oh yes, I know, 

The enemy—of course, the enemy 
But someone has to feed them 


(There is a knock at the outer door.) 


Copyright, 1942, by Stephen Vincent Benet. All rights of per- 
formance are reserved, Permission to perform the play must be 
obtained from Walter H. Baker Co., 569 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass 


Hark! What's that? 

The knock is rep ated imperatively.) 
A minute—just a minute! 
It’s early vet—vou needn't beat the door down 
This is an honest inn 


He shoots the bolts and opens the door 
SOLDIER 


ul hile Spe aking 
Hail Caesar! Are vou keeper of this inn? 
INNKEEPER, Yes, sit 
Sotpien: Orders from the prefect. No other aud 
be entertained at vour inn tonight after sundown 
ll the room bn 
All the rooms? 


You understand plain Latin, don't you? 
INNKeEPER: Yes, sir, but 


The pre 
tect wish it the di yosal of his wue f 
INNKEEPER 
SOLDIER 
SOLDIER 


You've heard your orders, Hail Caesar! 


INNK&EPER (feebly): Hail Caesar! (Slams the door.) 
eo% , 


Narnator; And the day passed and night fell on the town 
Silent and still and cold. The house lay 
Huddled and dark beneath the watching stars 
And only the inn windows streamed with light 
[From these windows the voices of the soldiers rose raucous 
and rowdy, while in the quiet of the dimly lit kitchen below 
the innkeeper and his wife wearily waited out the feast. | 
(Muttering 
and the wine h'm, not bad 


INNKEEPER I'm tired 


Give me a stool 
Say thirty dinners 
But then— (Suddenly ) 
Why do you sit there, staring at the fire 
So silent and so waiting and so still? 
(Unearthly music begins and builds through the scene 
Wire: | do not know. I'm waiting 
INNKEEPER: Waiting for what? 
Wire: I do not know. For something new and strange 
Something I've dreamt about in some deep sleep, 
Truer than any waking, 
Heard about, long ago, so long ago, 
In sunshine and the summer grass of childhood, 
When the sky seems so near. 
I do not know its shape, its will, its purpose 
And yet all day its will has been upon me, 
More real than any voice I ever heard, 





More real than all the voices there upstairs, 
Brawling above their cups, more real than light. 
INNKEEPER:; You're tired, my dear... . 
Wire: No, | am not tired. 
I am expectant as a runner is 
Before a race, a child before a feast day, 
A woman at the gates of life and death, 
Expectant for us all, for all of us 
Who live and suffer on this little earth 
With such small brotherhood. Something begins. 
Something is full of change and sparkling stars 
Something is loosed that changes all the world 
(Music up and down) 
And yet—I cannot read it yet. | wait 
And strive—and cannot find it 
(A knock at the door) 
Hark? What's that? 
INNKEEPER: They can’t come in. I don't care who they 
are, 
We have no room. (Knock is repeated.) 
Wire: Go to the door! 
(He goes and opens the door.) 
Joserpn (from outside): Is this the inn? Sir 
travelers 
And it is late and cold. May we enter? 
Who is it? 
INNKEEPER (to her) 


Wire (eagerly) 
Just a pair of country people, 
\ woman and a man. I'm sorry for them 
But 

Josepn: My wife and I are weary, 
May we come in? 

INNKEEPER: I'm sorry, my good man. 
We have no room tonight. The prefect’s orders. 
Josern No room at all? 
INNKEEPER; Now, now, it’s not my fault. 
You look like honest and well-meaning folk 
And nobody likes turning trade away 
But I'm not my own master. Not tonight. 

It may be, in the morning 

(He starts to close door.) 

Wire: Wait! 

INNKeEePen (in a fierce whisper); 
Must you mix in this? 

Wire: Wait! (She goes to the door.) 
Good sir, the enemy are in our house 
And we 

(She sees the Virgin, who does not 
speak throughout this scene but is rep 
resented by music 

Wire: Oh. (Haltingly) 1l—did not 
see your wife. I did not know 

Josern (simply): Her name is Mary 
She is near her time 

Wire: Yes. Yes. (To the innkeeper) 
Go—get a lantern 
Quickly! 

INNKEEPER: What? 

Wire; Quickly. (To Joseph and Mary) 
There is—we have a stable at the inn, 
Safe from the cold, at least—and, if you 

choose, 


You shall be very welcome. It is poor 


But the poor share the poor their 


crumbs of bread 
Out of God's hand, so gladly 


And that may count for something. Will you share it? 
Josern: Gladly and with great joy. 
Wire 
Josern: Nay, I will take it. | can see the path. 


The lantern, husband! 
(Joseph and Mary go. Innkeeper and wife watch them.) 


Narrator: The night deepens. The stars march in the 
sky 
The pretect’s men are gone, The inn is quiet 
Save for the sleepy servants and their mistress, 
Who clean the last soiled pots 
The innkeeper drowses betore the fire 
But, in the street, outside 
(Must 


Ist SHEPHERD 


changing into a shepherd's carol) 

As we poor shepherds watched by night 
Cnornus: With a hey, with a ho 

\ star shone over us so bright 

We lett our Hocks to seek its light 


Cronus: In excelsis deo 


Ist SHEPHERD 


Gloria gloria im excelsis deo 

Ist Suernenp, We left our silly sheep to stray, 

Cuonus: With a hey, with a ho 

Ist SHepnenn: They'll think us no good shepherds they 
And yet we came a blessed way 

Cnuonus, In excelsis deo, (ete 

Ist Suernenp. Now how may such a matter be? 

Cuonus; With a hey, with a ho 
Ist Suernenp: That we of earth, poor shepherds we, 
May look on Jesus majesty? 
And yet the star says—“It is Hel” 

2np SuHepnenn: It is He! 

inp Sueruenn: It is He! 

Cuornus; Sing excelsis deo! (ete.) 

Sanan (a servant girl): Who sings so late? 


Lean (second servant girl): Til go and see. 
Wait—I'll rub the windowpane 
She looks out.) 
They're shepherds trom the hills 
Wire: Shepherds? 


Lean: Yes, mistress, They 


It's rimed with frost 


have crooks and staves 


Their tattered cloaks are ragged on their backs 














Their hands are blue and stinging with 
the cold 

And yet they all seem drunken, not 
with wine 

But with good news. Their faces shine 
with it. 

Wire: Cold—and so late. Poor crea- 
tures—call them in, 

The prefect’s men are gone. 

Lean: Aye but—the master 

Wire: He's dozing. Do as I tell you. 

Lean (calling out): 
in—tarry awhile and rest! 

Sueruenps (joyously); We cannot 
stay. We follow the bright star. Gloria, 
gloria, in excelsis deo! 

Wire: Where did they go? Would 
they not stay with us? Not one? 


Come in—come 


Lean: Mistress, they did not even 
look on me. 
They looked ahead. They have gone 
toward the stable, 
The stable of our inn. (Excitedly) 
Mistress! Mistress! Do you hear? 
Wire: Hear what? 
Lean: The tread of steeds on the 
hard ground, 
lron-hoofed, ringing clear—a company 
That comes from out the East. I’ve never seen 
Such things. I am afraid. These are great lords, 
Great kings, with strange and memorable beasts, 
And crowns upon their heads! 
INNKEEPER (waking); What's that? What's that? 
Lords, nobles, kings, here in Bethlehem, 
In our poor town? What fortune! Oh, what fortune! 
Stand from the window there, you silly girl, 
I'll speak to them! (He calls out.) 
My gracious noble masters, 
Worthy and mighty kings! Our humble inn 
Is honored by your high nobility! 
Come in-come in—we've fire and beds and wine! 
tarry awhile and rest! 
Kinos’ Voices (joyfully): We cannot stay! We follow the 
bright star! Gloria, gloria, in excelsis deo! 
InNKeEPER; | do not understand it. They 


Come in—come in 


are gone. 


They did not even look at me or pause 
Though there's no other inn. 
Wire: They would not tarry with us 
INNKEEPER: And yet 
Wire: Peace, husband, you know well enough 


no, not one, 


Why none would tarry with us. 

And so do I, I lay awhile in sleep 

And a voice said to me, “Gloria, gloria, 

Gloria in excelsis deo, 

The Child is born, the Child, the Child is born!” 

And yet I did not rise and go to Him, 

Though I had waited and expected long, 

For I was jealous that my child should die 

And her Child live. 

And so--I have my judgment, And it is just... . 
Innkeeren: If there was any fault, wife, it was mine, 

I did not wish to turn them from my door 

And yet 

Love it too well, the good, sound, thumping coin, 

Love it~oh, God, since I am speaking truth, 


I know I love the chink of money, 


Better than wife or fire or chick or child, 
Better than country, better than good fame, 
Would sell my people for it in the street, 
Oh, for a price—but sell them. 
And there are many like me. And God pity us. 
Wire: God pity us indeed, for we are human, 
And do not always see 
The vision when it comes, the shining change, 
Or, if we see it, do not follow it, 
Because it is too hard, too strange, too new, 
Too unbelievable, too difficult, 
Warring too much with common, easy ways, 
And now I know this, standing in this light, 
Who have been half alive these many years, 
Brooding on my own sorrow, my own pain. ... 
Life is not lost by dying! Life is lost 
Minute by minute, day by dragging day, 
In all the thousand, small, uncaring ways, 
The smooth appeasing compromises of time, 
Which are King Herod and King Herod's men, 
Always and always. Life can be 
Lost without vision but not lost by death, 
Lost by not caring, willing, going on 
Beyond the ragged edge of fortitude 
To something more—something no man has seen, 
You who love money, you who love yourself, 
You who love bitterness, and 1, who loved 
And lost and thought I could not love again, 
And all the people of this little town, 
Rise up! The loves we had were not enough. 
Something is loosed to change the shaken world, 
And with it we must change! 
(The voice of Dismas, the thief, breaking in—a rather 
quizzical, independent voice.) 
Dismas: Now that’s well said! 
InNKEEPER: Who speaks there? Who are you? 
Dismas; Who? Oh, my name is Dismas. I'm a thief. 
You know the starved, flea-bitten sort of boy 
Who haunts dark alleyways in any town, 
Sleeps on a fruit sack, runs from the police, 
Begs what he can and—borrows what he must. 
That's me! 
© INNKEEPER: How did you get here? 
Dismas: By the door, innkeeper. 
The cellar door, The lock upon it’s old 
I could pick locks like that when I was 
five. 
INNKEEPER: What have you taken? 
Dismas: Nothing 
I tried the stable first 
cellar, 
Slipped in, crept up, rolled underneath 


and then your 


a bench, 
While all your honest backs were turned 
and then 
Wire: And then? 
Dismas: Well—something happened 
I don’t know what. 
I didn’t see your shepherds or your 
kings, 
But, in the stable, I did see the Child, 
Just through a crack in the boards 
one moment's space. 
That's all that I can tell you. (Passion- 
ately ) 








Is He for me as well? Is He for me? 
Wire: For you as well 
Dismas: Is He for all of us? 
There are so many of us, worthy mistress. .. . 


~The vast sea of the wretched and the poor, 


Whose murmur comes so faintly to your ears 
In this fine country 
Has He come to all of us 
Or just to you? 
Wire 
Dismas: I wish I could believe 
Sanan (scornfully): And, if you did, 
No doubt you'd give up thieving! 


To every man alive 


Dismas: Gently, lady, gently 
Thieving’s my trade—the only trade I know. 
But, if it were tru 
If He had really come to all of us- 
I say, to all of us 
Then, honest man or thiet 
I'd hang upon a cross for Him! 
(A shocked pause, The others mutter.) 
Dismas: Would you? (Another pause) 
I see that I've said something you don't like, 
Something uncouth and bold and terrifying, 
Aud yet, Ul tell you this 
It won't be till each one of us is willing, 
Not you, not me, but every one of us, 
To hang upon a cross for every man 
Who suffers, starves and dies 
Fight his sore battles as they were our own, 
And help him from the darkness and the mire, 
That there will be no crosses and no tyrants 
No Herods and no slaves. (Another pause) 
Well, it was pleasant, thinking things might be so. 
And so I'll say farewell. I've taken nothing 
Wire: Wait! 
Dimsas: Why? What is it you see there, by the window? 
Wire: The dawn, the common day, 
The ordinary, poor and mortal day 
The shepherds and the kings have gone away. 
The great angelic visitors are gone 
He is alone. He must*not be alone 
INNKEEPER: I do not understand you, wife 
Dismas: Nor I 
Wire 
Dismas, the thief, is right 


Do you not see, because I see at last? 
He comes to all of us or comes to none 
Not to my heart in joyous recompense 
For what I lost—not to your heart or yours, 
But to the ignorant heart of all the world 
So slow to alter, so confused with pain 
InNkeePen: I think that I begin to see. And yet— 
Wire: We are the earth His word must sow like wheat 
And, if it finds no earth, it cannot grow. 
We are His earth, the mortal and the dying, 
Led by no star 
The thief, the selfish man, the barren woman, 
Who have betraved Him once and will betray Him, 
Forget His words, be great a moment's space 
Under the strokes of chance, 
And then sink back into our small affairs 
And yet, unless we go, His message fails. 
Lean: Will He bring peace, will He bring brotherhood? 
Wire: He would bring peace, He would bring brother- 


hood, 


And yet He will be mocked at in the street. 
Sanan: Will He slay King Herod 
And rule us all? 
Wire: He will not slay King Herod. He will die. 
There will be other Herods, other tyrants, 
Great wars and ceaseless struggles to be free, 
Not always won, 
INNkeEEPER: These are sad tidings of Him 
Wire: No, no—they are glad tidings of great joy, 
Because He brings man's freedom in His hands, 
Not as a coin that may be spent or lost 
But as a living fire within the heart, 
Never quite quenched—because He brings to all, 
The thought, the wish, the dream of brotherhood, 
Never and never to be wholly lost, 
The water and the bread of the oppressed, 
The stay and succor of the resolute, 
The harness of the valiant and the brave, 
The new word that has changed the shaken world 
And, though He die, His word shall grow like wheat 
And every time a child is born, 
In pain and love and freedom hardly won, 
Born and gone forth to help and aid mankind, 
There will be women with a right to say 
“Gloria, gloria in excelsis deo! 
A « hild is born! 
Saran: Gloria! Gloria! 
Wire: Come, let us go. What can we bring to Him? What 
mortal gifts? 
Lean (shyly): I have a ribbon, It's my prettiest 
It is not much but—He might play with it 
Sananu: | have a little bell my father gave me. 
It used to make me merry. I have kept it 
I—He may have it 
Dismas: My pocket’s empty and my rags are bare, 
But I can sing to Him. That's what I'll do 
And—if He needs a thief to die for Him 
InNKeePen; | would give all my gold 
I will give my heart 
Wire: And | my faith through all 
the years and years, 
Though [ forget, though | am led 
astray 
Though, after this, | never see His face 
I will give all my faith 
Come, let us go 
We, the poor earth, but we, the faith 
ful earth, 
Not yet the joyful, not yet the trium 
phant 
But faithful, faithful, through the mor 
tal years! 
Come! (Music begins.) 
Dismas (sings): Come, all ye faith 
ful 


INNKEEPER 


naa f 


Joyful and triumphant 


Women: Come ye, O come ye to 
Bethlehem! 


(Their poices rise in chorus } 


IMustration: p. 13, by Alice and Martin Proven 
sen, Fireside Book of Folk Songs; p. 15, by 
Aurelius Battaglia, Fireside Book of Favorite 
American Songs (see p. 29 of this issue). Pp 
16, 17, Christmas card by Norshor, courtesy 
Curzert cords, &. 56th S&. NYC 





Forms for 


e Americans are building churches these days, It has been 
estimated that we will build 70,000 new churches in the 
next ten years~a phenomenal expression of religious faith 
in our time, With it will come a serious architectural con 
troversy: should we continue to build our churches accord 
ing to traditional blueprints—or should our churches reflect 
the architecture of our own time and place? 

The traditionalists say that the achievements of the past 
are a precious heritage, that there is a beauty and harmony 
in the older forms rarely found in the structures of modern 
architecture, The modernists reply that imitation is mean 
ingless. The great cathedrals of the Middle Ages, they say 
expressed the magnificent faith of that particular society, 
Let us follow suit, not by copying, but by creating archi 
tectural forms which in turn will give expression to our own 


caoetan religious mood, What do you think? 


Standard Ol Co NJ) 


The Puritan fathers built their churches 

; 2 of the timber of the New World. They 
Edited by Patrick and Mary Hazard shaped them to the simplicity and 
austerity of their own religious convic- 
tions. And inevitably they built into 
them the memory of the current styles 
they had left in England. This explains 
the Greek columns made of wood in this 
andsome church at Longmeadow, Mass. 


French Govt, Tourist OMee, N.Y.¢ 


The majestic Gothic cathedrals of Europe 
see Notre Dame in Paris, left—took 

hundreds of years to build. Their 
elaborate sculptures and windows were 
the work of the greatest artists of the 
Middle Ages, and provided a Bible in 
stone and glass for the illiterate 
peasants. The soaring arches rose as 
eloquent testament of a people's faith. 








Faith 


Let us meet together 


in the house of God 
~Nehemiah 6:10 


On this page we present samples of the 
work of modern artists and architects. 
Above: a dramatic bronze sculpture of 
“The Pillar of Fire” climbs the modern 
Congregation Beth El Synagogue in 
Springfield, Mass. (Architect, Persival 
Goodman; and artist, Ibram Lassaw.) 
Right, center: Geometric patterns 
parabolic arches and globe-shaped 
lights—create a sense of grandeur 
inside this recent church in Nice, France. 
Lower right: If you look behind the 
granite columns of this modern church 
of Our Lady of Grace at Assy, France 
(1950), you'll glimpse the mosaic murals 
which were made by the world-famous 
artist Fernand Leger. They are bright- 
ly colored, Other famous artists 
Rovalt, Dufy, and Braque—contributed. 


Below: This Unitarian Church at Madi- 
son, Wis., is the work of one of this 
country’s most celebrated modern archi- 
tects—Frank Lloyd Wright. The pointed 
copper roof is intended to serve the 
same spiritual purpose as the spire in 
other churches. The long low look 

is intended to make the church blend 
naturally into its surroundings. 
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@_the war she caused was 


It may take two readings to fully ap- 
preciate the humor of this mock-serious 
story. Step back with the author into 
the world of small boys—when younger 
brothers “tagged along,” “beautiful 
frogs” were kept in private hideouts, 
and all girls were “sappy.” 


EFORE Nap started going out of 

his way to say disparaging things 
about her I don’t think I could have 
told you who she was. I suppose I knew 
her by sight although she was four 
grades ahead of me. We all lived in a 
small Missouri community and it was 
a small school, and a long time ago. 
She was fairish and the daughter of a 
farmer called Mr. Pratt, 
her name Helen Pratt. 

We'd see her in school and she must 
have been at some of the parties and 
Halloween bonfires we and 
then out of nowhere Nap took this vio- 
lent dislike to her. He would talk all 
the way back from school about what 
a sap she was, and indeed how sappy 
all girls were, and he'd imitate the way 
girls run with their knees together and 
their feet flailing out sideways. His imi- 
tations were very good, and I must say 
that for my part I am still not 
vinced that women’s legs are properly 
connected at the knees. 

Nap would also imitate the way 
girls throw, and I need not tell you 
how much I agreed with the bitter 
accuracy of his caricature. Nap would 
pretend to be a woman third baseman; 
he would get tied up with his knees in 
an attempt to catch an easy fly ball; he 


Ww hic h made 


went to, 


con 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from The Atlantic. Copyright, 1955, by 
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Story by JOHN MASTERS 


Nlustrated by William Hogarth 


would try to throw_to home plate but 
the ball would drop down his back or 
curve slowly over to first base. 

act that he and I 
and the Havering boys were rehearsing 
when an incident occurred that should 
have put me on my guard, We 
wandering home from school, all of us 
laughing and somewhat overexcited 
about Nap's wonderful joke, when Mr. 
Pratt approached in his buggy. 

Helen and her younger sister 
with him. I imagine he'd picked them 
up from school to take them to the store 
or the depot. In defense of my own 
behavior I must explain 
that | was the youngest of this par- 
ticular group and on that account sub- 
ject to strong pressures to “keep up” 
with the others. I could not for a mo- 
ment tolerate the idea of being thought 
of as a “kid” or a sissy. So as the buggy 
came near I tore off a handful of bur- 
dock burrs. It must have been March 
or April. 

As the buggy passed, with a sharp 
underhand motion and accurate aim I 
threw the burrs at Helen Pratt’s head. 
The burrs, already stuck together, be- 
entangled in her hair. She 
screamed slightly, put up her hand, 
and turned to give us an angry look. 

Now that I recall the scene, I be- 
lieve that her expression, though in- 
tended to convey anger and scorn, in 
fact served as a mask for more pleasur- 
able emotions. She had, after all, been 
taken notice of and I'm sure she 
thought Nap had thrown the burrs. 
Then the buggy went round a corner 
and I waited, grinning, for applause. 


It was this very 


were 


were 


subsequent 


came 


The Havering boys began to cackle 
with laughter and congratulate me on 
my wit. But Nap cut in roughly, “What 
did you want to do that for?” 

“Because she’s a sappy cow,” I said 
cheerfully. I was so sure of Nap’s ap 
proval—hadn’t he 
against Helen Pratt and her intolerabl 
airs for the past week?—that I failed 
to notice that his usually pale far 
now suffused with passion, and he had 
taken off his glasses 

Nap said, “Oh, you did? Come on 
he’s getting too darn fresh,” and led 
the assault on me. The Havering boys 
forgettul of their minute-old approba 
tion, quickly joined in against me 

I shouted aloud in outrage and sus 
prise. I cried, “But you don't like her! 


been inveighing 


None of them paid any attention, | 
felt that the had 
my face. They overturned me in the 
dust, rubbed thistles into my hai: 
left me. 

I picked myself up and walked slowly 
homeward by another route, | did not 
want to see Nap and I did not want to 


world blown up in 


and 


see my mother. We had an agreement 
Nap and I, that neither of us was ever 
to let Father or Mom know 
been crying o1 had been hurt in any 
way (unless the hurt was obvious) 

By suppertime I had almost forgot- 
ten the whole bizarre affair. | had found 
a robin’s nest and a dead crow; Rose, 
Susan, and Harold—the younger mem- 
bers of the family—did not hide their 
opinion that I was wonderful; and Nap 
had shown. that he was sorry. Nap could 
alWayS TO ast ipo whit he wanted 
with anyone, and when he set out to 
please he was irresistible. 

Needless to say, it was not I who 
brought up the name of Helen Pratt 


if we had 
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sappy 


,~all girls 


2 were," 
ne \\N 


while we were lying in bed in our dark- 
ened room that night. | was surprised 
when Nap did, but he did not seem to 
be able to stop mentioning her. 

I did not say in assent 
or dissent. I couldn't have even if I'd 
wanted to because Nap, after a fum- 
bling start, embarked on a monologue 


much either 


such as one pays to go and hear in 
theatres. It was all about Helen Pratt. 
It described with relentless antipathy 
her manner of walking, talking, and 
being. Few Helen Pratt's 
existence were not touched on. 

All the while I detected a puzzled 
overtone in Nap's voice. He could no 
more understand than I could why he 
He could 
not have said “Helen is brave, kind, in- 
telligent, not 
it was untrue, but because the laws of 
syntax forbade the coupling of lauda- 
tory 


aspects of 


was talking about the girl 


and beautiful” because 


adjectives with female proper 
names. 

The mystery why he had to 
speak about her at all. However, I had 
forgotten all this when, a couple of 
days later, Helen Pratt and an eighth- 
grade girl friend of hers appeared at 
our yard gate. They called me “little 
boy” and asked me whether my brother 


Horatio was in, 


was 


I must say that | did not like being 
called “little boy” by anybody, least of 
all by girls. I told them brusquely that 
Nap was not in, that I did not 
know Giggling, they 
produced a purple envelope with large, 
violet writing on it and told me to be 
sure to give it to my brother Horatio 
when he returned. | asked them sus- 
piciously what was in it, because it 
smelled very sweet, like 
honeysuckle cloves and 


and 


where he was 


and 
with 


strong 
mixed 
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sugar and all boiled up together. They 
said there was something in it for me, 
and my brother would read it to me, 
and went off, giggling together 

I went into the house and read the 
address. “Master Horatio Middleton.” 
No one but Father was allowed to call 
Nap by that name, There was some- 
thing in it for me, the girls had said. 
Personally I thought it was a stink 
bomb. I decided to save Nap from 
being fooled by it. I slit the envelope 
near an open window. 

The smell did not get much worse, 
so I read the note inside. Miss Helen 
Pratt would be pleased if Master Hora- 
tio Middleton and Master John Middle- 
ton came to her birthday party 

In the empty room I sneered, briefly 
Only two nights ago Nap had empha- 
sized the disgust he felt at the idea of 
any close association with Helen Pratt. 
He wouldn't be dead with her. 
No statesman cOuld have made a clearer 
or more popular definition of his policy 

I turned over the purple paper, found 
a pen, and wrote: “No. Nap and | 
won't come to your party because Nap 
says you stink and I say so, too.” I put 
the letter back in the envelope, changed 
the superscription to “Helen Pratt,” and 
went out. I walked over to the Pratts’ 


seen 


farm, put the letter happily into theix 
mailbox, looked up a few friends, and 
returned home shortly before supper, 
eager to tell Nap what had happened 

When we were alone, I told him. 

I reminded him of his statements 
about Helen Pratt. I told him they had 
called me “little boy” and him “Hora 
tio.” I pointed out the utter illogicality 
of his attitude—all in vain. He said | 
had no business to open a letter ad 
dressed to him. He said I had a nerve 
He lashed himself into a fury as he 
imagined the difficulties he would face 
in explaining the mistake 

I realized with amazement, not to 
Say stupetaction, that he wanted to a 
cept the invitation. More, he expected 
me to go to Helen Pratt in person, say 
that I and I alone had written the an 
swer, that it did not at all represent his 
(Nap’s) view because he did not think 
she stank at all. In short, I 
apologize 

Inevitably, in the end 
Nap 
chance together in the 


was to 


I did it 
Helen 


schoolyard and 


The 
next day and came by 
Nap was offered the invitation again 
I being this time excluded, and in due 
course Nap went to the party 

frame ol 


mind that I found perplexing, and re 


He returned from it in a 


"Nap would pretend 
to be a woman 
third baseman," 


ee 
Ss 


— 
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that state until the 
phase of this very worrying period of 
my life began. He would talk a good 
deal about Helen's father, Mr. Pratt, 
and the land he owned and the excel- 
lence of the Pratt chickens and the Pratt 
cows, I think he was furnbling for some 
way to get around the grammatical law 
as understood by small boys 
something downright 
Helen Pratt, and had been led as a first 
stage to the notion of transference. He 
could not yet say that Helen Pratt was 
more beautiful than Helen of Troy, but 
think that Mr. Pratt's 


mained in next 


and say 
appreciative of 


he seemed to 
prize pig was 

On the other hand he began to speak 
in derogatory terms of two male eighth 
graders, John Terry and George Valen 
tine, Neither of 
harm 


them had done him 
any As far as their relationship 
with him went it might 
called friendly 


Nap also said 


have been 


that 


scissors weren't so smart; while thimbles 


several times 
thought 
they 
relevance to 


were plain cheap, Though | 


these opinions sound enough 
seemed to have very litth 
until | 


source that at the party John Terry had 


anything heard from another 
given Helen Pratt a pair of scissors and 


George Valentine had given her a 
thimble 

Nap had given her nothing. He had 
something all right, a bottle of perfume 
compared with which the stuff in the 
purple letter was like new-mown hay, 
but he forgot to take it to the 

Then 
next day with a whimsical apology, as 
Mom urged, he poured it all out into 
Mr. Wimpy’s fowl run 


party 
instead of giving it to her the 


The next phase began about a week 
later, when Nap told me to come with 
him and look for a beautiful thing. lt 
was a troubling phrase and I had a 
He did not 


or a lady 5S slipper 


troubling afternoon mean 
a slice of cherry pic 
that | saw growing by the creek, or a 
cockerel’s feather, or a minnow or even 
my snake belt 

He shrugged off these and other sug 
In the 
end he sat down gloomily in our hide 
out on the bank of the creek, his head 
between his hands. We kept one or two 


gestions as soon as | made them 


useful things down there—a piece of 
rope, a knife, a beer bottle full of water 
a snake's skin things like that 
Nap took off his glasses, He 
at the water 
He said 


stared 

He put on his glasses 
“Frog . 

1 said that frogs weren't beautiful, 
but he explained that what he wanted 
was something to give to Helen Pratt 
“A frog will sure make her jump,” he 
said, with every appearance of antici- 
pation, It was too late to begin frog 


hunting then, but in the next day or 
two we caught fifty frogs, one way and 
another. It was I who actually found 
and captured what must have been the 
most beautiful frog in the state of Mis- 
souri. He was green, mottled with 
black, lined with crimson, the effulgent 
overlaid underlaid with 
pouches of jet and crimson, the belly 
yellow, and he carried a jewel in his 
head, Furthermore, he was big. 

I thought he would be just the frog 
to frighten the wits ®ut of Helen Pratt, 
who had obviously insulted Nap at her 
beastly party and should now be made 
to pay for it 


eyes and 


I was looking forward to the presen- 
tation 


",...1I was 


the only one 


rescuing 


the frog." 


Nap owned a biggish enamel box 
about that time and he decided to pre- 
sent the frog in this. | thought that was 
clever, because the box itself made an 
attractive gift and Helen Pratt would 
not imagine there might be something 
inside 

Nap presented the box to Helen in 
the school passageway at a time when 
no one else was there but everyone was 
arriving. Searlet in the face—with the 
effort of suppressing his laughter, I 
imagined—he pushed it out at her, 
mumbling, “Present. Because it’s a nice 
day.” 

When girls are older they often like 
this kind of romanticism, but at Helen 


Pratt’s age they are rigidly conven- 
tional. Helen Pratt was not on her 
guard exactly, because, as I've said, it 
was a very pretty box, but she was 
perhaps disposed to think the whole 
business peculiar, 

When Nap handed her the box she 
giggled and said, “Oh, thank 
Horatio. How pretty! Is it for me?” 

I said, “Of course, sappy. Didn't you 
hear what Nap just said?” But she only 
sniffed, and Nap glowered, and I shut 
up quickly. 

I felt better in a 
Helen slipped the catch and opened 
the lid. The frog bounded out in a fine 
flashing arc, his colors coruscating in 
the morning light as he swooped like a 
jeweled bat through the 
bands of sun, landed briefly on some 
girl’s shoulder, Helen’s 
hair and from thence to the floor 


you 


second because 


mote-rich 


jumped into 
It was unfortunate that most of the 
then 
sageway happened to be girls. Instant 
pandemonium Helen Pratt 
screamed, the other girls screamed, the 
Some 
swung 


students collecting in the pas 


erupted 


teacher screamed called us 
“wicked 
satchels wildly at us. | was very happy 

I may add that I was the only one 
to think of frog 


would otherwise have been trampled 


boys,” others their 


rescuing the who 
on. I caught him, pressed him for a 
moment against the back of Helen 
Pratt’s neck—gently, as I did not want 
him to be hurt—and then dropped him 
carefully onto th 
I thought it was one of the best 
tricks Nap had ever played, and went 


out of the window 
grass 


to congratulate him 

I am sure I need not explain what 
happened, 

I'd had enough. It too bad, I 
would not speak to Nap the rest of that 


was 


day, nor at supper, nor in our room at 
night 
slowly came to realize that Nap’s silence 


My anger was not lessened as I 


caused by 
rhe 


forgotten my 


as rigid as mine, was not 
even by ill 


that he had 


remorse or 
truth 
existence, 


temper 
was 


I nursed my humiliation for a couple 
| had no 
clue to Nap’s behavior and should logi 
cally that he'd 
little queer in the head. But grownups 
do not always 


of days, I was very unhappy 


have decided gone a 


realize the strength of 
young people’s faith—particularly, I be 
lieve, that of young boys; nor do they 
realize where that faith is placed One 
of the 
existence was that Nap was wonderful 
If therefore 
acting strangely it was not he, but I, 
that should be suspected of insanity. 
Nap I knew; myself I did not know 

I continued in this 
until, a few days after the presentation 


foundations and props of my 


he seemed to me to be 


disturbed state 
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of the frog, I heard a commotion be- 
hind the hedge which bordered our 
schoolyard. I hurried round to investi- 
gate and came upon a fist fight. John 
Terry was one contestant, and Nap the 
ther 

I was frankly alarmed. Nap owed his 
lace in the school and in the neigh- 
borhood to his character and his brain. 
He did not lack courage 
picked a 
night. 

john Terry was the second biggest 
boy in the Valentine 
vas the biggest. John was wide as well 
is tall, dark, rather brutal looking, but 
vasically The fight, 


younger 


but he never 


quarrel and very seldom 


school—Geor ge 


an amicable fellow 


ike most of those between 
hovs, seemed more lethal than it actu 
The faces of Nap and John 


lerry were contorted by peculiar mixed 


lly was 


expressions—ferocity, temper, alarm 
and an underlying but perfectly visible 
istonishment at themselves for trying 
o hurt another human being 

I ran around the flailing arms calling, 
What's the matter, Nap?” and tried to 
grab one of John Terry's legs but some 
Nap did not 


answer my question and no one else 
knew 


other boys pre vented me 


what the struggle was about 
though all were shouting encourage- 
ment to one or both fighters 

he younger 
wholeheartedly for blood. 
including Helen Pratt, 
screamed prettily, cried out, “Oh, why 
them!” 
watched the fight between their fingers 
which they had laced 


their faces. 


Several girls were ther 
ones yelled 
The older ones, 
doesn't and 


someone stop 


loosely, across 
John Terry was not only tough look 


ing but 
knock Nap down with increasingly fre- 


actually tough. He began to 
fighters followed regular 
John 


Terry would hit Nap in the face with 


queney. Th 


seventh-grade rules—sometimes 


his closed fist; sometimes the two would 
lock sink 
grass, John Terry on top 

John Terry kept asking Nap if he'd 
had enough, and clearly Nap had. His 


arms and struggling to the 


jose Was bleed ng his face was quit 


battered, and one eye was half closed 
but he would not say he'd had enough 
John didnt like to 


down any more 


Terry knock him 


and I do not know how 
have 


had not arrived 


the fight could heen brought to 


an end if a teacher 
Then the 


i@avily 


ipart, breathing 
had { 


mt and who 
! 


boys stood 
and it seemed the rgot- 
ten what the fight was ab 
had started it. But several 
spectators told the teacher 
had started the fight and 
that account but really because 
needed attention, Nay 
I may say that his 
cuser was a sixth-grade girl called Olive 


officious 
that Nap 
istensibly on 
his face 
was sent home. 


most voluble aec- 
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"He was beateneee 
but triumphant." 


Brown: she had not seen the cause of 
the fight, I know 
near the but had seen the result 
iv ry did 


h id done 


because she arrived 
end 
I am glad to say that John 
not seem to notice what she 
for him 

As Nap walked away with downecast 
head, Helen Pratt ifter 


They stopped at the edge of the road 


hurried him 
and she whispered to him l suw her 
a handkerchief from her 
She gave it to him, obviously to stem 
the flow Nap 
gripped the handkerchief in his hand 
Soon he shuffled 


off, leaning forward so as not to soil his 


draw blouse 


ot blood from his nose 
and let the blood run 


clothes 
him and asked him anx 
I do not think 
bloodshot 
but shining, his steps painful but trium 
phant. He said only, “Dhat'll teach him.” 
Before school finished I 
truth about the fight. John Terry had 
heard ot the success of Naps 
practical joke in giving Helen Pratt a 
frog. He didn't like Helen Pratt, either 
He dec ided he 
Nap persecute the odious woman. He 
thought hard but in the had to 
that Nap’s own plan 


improved upon He there 


I ran after 
iously if he was all right 
His eves 


he heard me were 


learned the 


of Cours 


would help his friend 


end 
admit to himself 
could not 
fore presented Helen Pratt with a frog 
tbout Nap when 


threater ing to 


Mom was in a state 
I got home. She was 
write a strong letter to Mrs. Terry but 
wanted first to get some sense out of 
me as to what had happened. I did my 
best was difficult, I 


myself did not tried to 


to tell her, but it 
unde rstand I 
confine myself to facts and they made 
an unconvincing narrative, even to me 
Nap Helen Pratt a frog She 
screamed, Nap hit me. John Terry gave 
Helen Pratt a frog. Nap hit him 


Mom seemed to understand though, 


Uave 


because she began to sort of laugh and 
“My 


ind went upstairs to patch his 


half ery, and said 


Nap 


wounds 


poor darling 
igain 

From his bed that night Nap talked 
endl sly 


consequences 


ibout the fight, its causes and 


He spoke 
through bruised lips. He 


indistinctly 
was tar too 
to try and convince himself or me 
that he had not lost the fight. He had 
been beaten he said Then why he 
asked, had Helen Pratt come to lend 
him } eT handke re hie t? He ne ant she d 
been pretty helpful, for a girl 

| asked him what he'd done with the 
handkerchief “Oh 
somew he re cla ping his hand 
chalantly chest The 
Tt ked ot cloves | 
could tell from my that 
ind slightly 


Wise 


ind he said it's here 
non 
over his room 
honeysuckle and 
brother's voice 
he was deliriously happy 
In the 
shadow boxing 
down to breakfast 
| have 

boy in the 
tine the one 


| t i tl 


Wil LZ 10d looking boy 


morning he did fifteen 


be fore 


puzzk d 
minutes gong 
that the biggest 
was George Valen 

had given Helen 
mble on her birthday. He 
with a 


mentioned 
SC hool 


“w ho 


wavy 
fair hair and a pleasant, open face and 
to match, He 
ibl intelligent, too; in 


a per onmality was reason 
fact, a thor 
oughly rice 

I could not 
had 
Valentine 


heels « 


een a te 


person 
help but observe that 
taken to following 
around, He did not dog hi 
xactly, but he to be 
v yards off, hungrily watching 
clear to me that Georg 
Valentine had taken to following Helen 
Pratt around. Observing Helen Pratt, | 
Sil that she had taken to gigvling 
Ceorge Valentine passed 
feet of her. She did not 
ilth nigh in the 
then in 


Nap Georg 


was usually 


It next became 


cin el 
within twenty 
giggle at Nap now 


nature of the game progr 
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he, too, frequently passed close to her. 

Next, George Valentine began to pay 
Helen Pratt small attentions, such as 
throwing orange peels at her, and trip 
ping her up when she ran by him, and 
the like. Then one day he went too far 
He~—I hesitate to write this, but it is the 
truth—he gave her a frog 

It was in the schoolyard, I happened 
to be nearby, Nap was in his usual 
menacing proximity to George Valen 
tine, and many others were close. 

One would have thought that the 
joke was wearing thin, but one would 
have been wrong. It was as popular as 
ever, This frog, however, was sluggish 
and while Helen Pratt waited with di 
lated eyes for it to jump—and again 
make her the envy of the other girls, 
to whom no one gave frogs Nap moved 
into action 

He caught George Valentine by the 
shoulder, swung him round, hit him 
hard on the nose, and danced away. | 
forgot to mention that before he actu 
ally struck out Nap said, “You stinker!” 
and he said it in a quiet, steely voice. 
1 was never prouder of him. Helen 
Pratt screamed and dropped the box 
with the frog. Once more I was the 
only person to think of rescuing it 

Meantime the fight, if it could so be 
called, had begun 

As far as I could judge, Nap was on 
the top of his form and George Valen 
tine was below the bottom of his. Nap 
danced lightly around, punching with 
vicious speed, weaving, ducking, feint 
ing. His eyes glittered coldly and his 
left arm flickered in and out like a viper’s 
tongue. It was the most professional 
looking thing I have ever seen, and if 
George Valentine had been a couple of 


{VTE EAE HAE 


When the British 

left India in 1948, 

John Masters was 

out of a job. For 

fourteen 

had served as an 

officer in the In- 

dian Army, as four 

generations of his 

family had served 

before him, What 

now? Masters need- 

ed a new career; he decided to become 
a writer. 

He brought his wife and two children 
to the U. S., settled down in a suburb of 
New York, and announced his intention 
of writing 35 books about India—to be 
knocked off at the rate of one book a 
year, Since then, he has come up with a 
series of best-sellers (Bhowani Junction 
and Coromandel are his most recent), 
and his typewriter shows no signs of 
faltering as yet. 

He has given this story, “Helen,” the 
setting of his adopted country. Since 
‘954 he has been an American citizen. 


years he 


feet nearer he would certainly have got 
hit several times, I thought then that 
the rather large distance between the 
two fighters was due to Nap’s poor eye- 
sight~he had taken off his glasses, of 
course—but I am now convinced that 
Nap knew perfectly well what he was 
doing 

George Valentine’s nose undoubtedly 
hurt, but that was the least of his wor- 
ries. His handsome face became quite 
glazed with apprehension as he watched 
the fight Nap waged around him. From 
behind half-raised fists, and standing 
perhaps ten or twelve feet from the 
storm center, he could well appreciate 
the extraordinary virtuosity of Nap’s 
performance. Like others present he 
must have been saying to himself, “By 
gosh, | wouldn't like to be in the ring 
with that fellow.” 

Then he realized that he was “in the 
ring with that fellow”—the welterweight 
champion of the world, probably. Fur- 
ther, he realized that behind the jab- 
bing fists and above the dancing feet 
was the contorted face of his friend 
Nap Middleton, who had undoubtedly 
gone mad, George Valentine turned and 
fought his way sileftly through the ring 
of spectators, 

For a few seconds Nap continued to 
bore holes in the air around him. Then 
he slowly lowered his fists, and said 
simply to Helen Pratt, “I don’t think 
he'll bother you again.” He smiled at 
her, breathing deep draughts of the 
heady wine of anticipation, 

Helen Pratt must have been deeply 
She I have tried to 
show, in most respects a rather bovine 
girl. Now she stamped her foot in pas 
sion, and did not giggle, but cried furi- 
“You brute! You bully! You're 
always fighting! I hate you! Go away!” 

Tossing her head, she ran off after 
George Valentine, who now stood, look- 
ing large and handsome and nervous, 
by the schoolroom door, ready to leap 
inside, Helen Pratt whispered to him 
and gave him her handkerchief for his 
nose, which was not bleeding. I turned 
away in disgust, 

Everyone drifted off, leaving Nap 
and me alone on the battleground. | 
said, “You certainly showed that big 
slob, Nap.” Nap stood motionless, his 
head hanging. In his face were cut 
deep the lines of defeat, of surrender, 
All the storms of life could now rage 
unchecked over his soul, He did not 


stirred. was, as 


ously, 


care, 

Not for long, As the school bell rang 
he looked up and I knew, without the 
words or the ability to explain why I 
knew, that all was over. Nap was again 
my favorite brother. But he only said, 
“Oh, shut up,” and walked away. I was 
left holding the frog. 


Letter 
Box 


What is your 
opinion? You write 
it; we'll print it, Ad- 
dress your letters to 
“Letter Box,” Liter- 
ary Cavaleade, 33 
W. 42nd St, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


“The Only Way to Win” 


Dear Editor 

Each month I look forward to Caval 
cade and the many different articles it 
contains, especially the stories. 

“The Only Way to Win,” which was 
in the November issue, was very good 
I think it gives many teenagers some 
thing to think about. The accident 
should have been less serious than a 
broken neck. Otherwise, I enjoyed the 
story very much 

Barbara Sabino 
New Britain, Conn 


Dear Editor 

I found “The Only Way to Win” an 
extremely interesting and provocative 
story. Hal discovered, while he 
young, what his father had not yet 
learned: that the fair way is the only 
way to win. 

Although I consider Hal's original at 
titude almost too strong to be possible 
in real life, I think that if a real Hal felt 
that way, the accident and its aftermath 
would be entirely possible. 


was 


Richard Szczepanski 
Seneca Vocational High School 
Buffalo, New York 


Dear Editor: 
In my opinion, “The Only Way to 
Win” represents what is presently tak 


ing place in some localities where win 
ning a game is stressed more than play 
ing a game fairly. The story was a bit 
strong, but it was actually just strong 
enough to stress its point. I commend 
Charles Mercer for a good story 


Marcell Cheldress 
Milby H.S., Houston, Texas 


(We're sorry that many of your let- 
ters about “The Only Way to Win” ar- 
rived too late to be included in this 
month’s issue, but we'll print more of 
them in January.—Ed.) 
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Detail from 16th century 
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48 ado—that for our Christmas Book List we have gone all 


b. 
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) ‘eae 
ooks for 


Literary Cavalcade contesses—promptly and without 


out, 
We confess that we are guilty of 
1, Being pretty excited. 
2. Being sadly long-winded (going on for page after 


Ny page about books) 


Ny 
Ne 


3, Being nevertheless cruel (in that we have chosen 
only a few of the many good books on the market). 

BUT—before you hand down a verdict, please listen to 
the defense 

What we've attempted this year is a list of books not 
« just for you but also for your parents and friends, and not 
. just books on one or two subjects but books on dozens of 


(We vyone 


Our silent hope, of course, is that these reviews will 
so arouse your curiosity that you will make a bee-line to 
the nearest book store or lending library and spend a 
gcouple of hours browsing around—not only among all 
the new books, some of which we've listed below, but 
among the old stand-bys, too, the ones that are so good 
they're always in print. 

And, naturally, once you've taken inventory, we hope 
you will see to it that two or three are under your Christ 
mas tree—as presents from you and for you! Books are 
just about the nicest things you can possibly give—or 
receive! 

Our list is divided into four different categories—so 
read all the testimony and reserve sentence until the last 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


How often do you read the book re 
views in your newspapers and maga 
zines? Have you already discovered 
what treasure-troves of information they 
can be? We predict that if you read re 
views often enough you'll find an excit 
ing increase in your knowledge on a 
surprising variety of subjects 

For the first two books on our list, 
we're reprinting reviews from a news- 
paper—just to prove our point 


THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD SEA, 
by Edmund Wilson, 
Oxford University Press, $3.25. 


“They Arab They 
made what may be the greatest Biblical 
discovery of our day. 

“In the springtime, eight years ago, 
they were minding goats on the western 
side of the Dead Sea. One boy threw a 
stone in a cave. The stone struck some 
thing and broke it, What had he hit? 
The boy did not know, He was scared, 
so the story goes, and he waited till the 


were two boys 


other boy came up to go into the cave, 
and there they discovered tall 
clay jars filled with strange manuscripts 
wrapped in linen and coated with some 
thing like wax or pitch. 

“The Arab boys do not know yet just 
what they had found. Nor do all the 
scholars, Many of them believe, how 
ever, that these ancient scrolls will 
throw valuable new light on the text of 
the Bible... . 

“This is the story Edmund Wilson, 
critic of literature and historian of com- 
munal movements, tells in The Scrolls 
from the Dead Sea. It is « superlative 


some 


page 


story and he tells it superlatively well. 
(A shorter version of Mr. Wilson's 
book appeared in the New Yorker.) 
“Israel's heroic fight for independ- 
ence was blazing at the time of the 
scroll’s discovery and first study, The 
contraband gang the Arab boys trav- 
eled with learned that persons in divided 
Jerusalem considered the scrolls valu 
able. A black market in materials pil- 
laged from ancient Palestinian caves 
sprang up, leading to the mutilation of 
no one knows how many priceless man- 
uscripts that are heirlooms of the human 
race, 


From cover of Serolis From the Dead Sea 
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“Other scrolls dating back toward the 
beginning of the Christian era have been 
discovered in the systematic searches of 
recent years. More may still come to 
light, and I imagine the possibility ex 
ists that they will modify conclusions 
advanced by authorities Mr. Wilson 
has interviewed and studied, These in 
turn, of course, may be revised in ages 
beyond our lifetimes. Men die. The 
Bible and the profoundly intertwined 
civilization it represents have their own 
immortality. . . . 

“The echoing blow of the stone care 
lessly thrown by the Arab boy is. still 
reverberating. It will continue to rever 
berate for a long time to come.” 

Charles Poore, from 


the New York Times 


(If this book should find its way 
under your Christmas tree—perhaps as 
a gift for your father—be sure to spend 
some time with it yourself, While we 
can't recommend it for quick and easy 
reading—the last half is fairly technical 

serious readers will enjoy the absorb 
ing account of this discovery.) 


BULL FEVER, by Kenneth Tynan. 
Harper & Brothers, $5. 


“Ever since [an Englishman] came 
to Spain and exclaimed that the climax 
of the bullfight was ‘worth all Shake 
speare’s tragedies,’ foreign writers have 
gotten themselves intellectually involved 
and emotionally enraptured with the 
Spanish fiesta nacional. They have 
come, seen, been conquered, and have 
gone away to explain the wonders of 
tauromachy to their unenlightened 


countrymen. Ernest Hemingway 





turned out a monumental and still un- 
excelled primer in his Death in the 
Afternoon; Americans like Tom Lea 
and Barnaby Conrad, Britishers like 
John Marks and Leslie Charteris, have 
since added to the growing bibliogra- 
phy of books in English on bullfighting. 
“The latest is a short, sparkling book 
by a_ prodigious 
Kenneth Tynan, M1 
is, on 


young Englishman, 

Tynan (who at 28 
has been, dramatic critic, play- 
wright, producer and novelist) saw his 
first bullfight in 1950; he liked it so 
well he came back for more, and 
decided to do a book. Bull Fever is the 
result, and a happy one 


“Mr. Tynan 


more facts, wit 


crams into 221 pages 


and under 


standing of the fiesta and 


Incisive 
its partici- 
pants than most writers could handle in 
500. Bull Fever is by far the most in- 
tellectually stimulating work of its kind 
yet published And it is extraordinarily 
well-written. This 
would award M1 
the tail 

‘Noting that he is a dramatic critic, 
an Englishman and a in the 
abolition of punishment, Mr. 
Tynan grants that the 


reviewer, for one, 


Tynan both ears and 


believer 
capital 
find 
it odd that he should have ‘succumbed 
to bull fever 
a friend and apologist for the Spanish 
bullfight.’ Not at all 
bullfight is but 


reader may 


joined the aficion become 


Tynan; the 
‘a logical extension of 


Savs 


all the impulse smy te mpe rament holds 
love of grace and valor 
pride; and, beyond these 


of poise and 
the capacity 
to be exhilarated by mastery of tech 
nique,’ 

IMr. goes 
bullfighting with tragedy. | 
“For example, ‘Othello is a dramatized 
bullfight if there The 
brave Othello is the courageously blun 
ering bull, lured to his death by the 
Matador lago that 
handkerchief,’ 

“While Mr 
above the heads of most aficionados in 
searching for intellectual artistic 
justifications for the fiesta, his book also 


I'vnan so far as to com- 


pare epi 


evel was one, 


and maddening 


Tynan flies in faney way 
and 


contains some of the best description 
of the fight itself this reviewer has read 
He evokes the 
elation that imbues both bullfighter and 
public 


mood of transported 


after a successful faena, or, 
equally well, the somber sense of shame 
and self-disgust felt by every good 
aficionado after a bad performance.” 

Thomas Dozier from 


the New York Times 


ACROSS THE HIGH FRONTIER, by 
William R. Lundgren. Morrow, $3.75. 


For all our readers who enjoyed the 
excerpt from William Bridgeman’s book, 
The Lonely Sky, in the October 
of Literary Cavalcade, here 
book on modern aeronautics 


This hero is Major Charles E 


issue 
is another 


Yeager 


USAF 


and Charles Lindbergh 


Along with the Wright brothers 
Chuck Yeager 
engineered a monumental step in avia 
broke the sound barrier 

It was on October 14, 1947, that 
Yeager in the Bell X-1 flew at the speed 


of sound. This book is about that whole 


tion: he 


dangerous assignment in assignment 
everyone said was impossible. An ex 
citing book about a man whose love of 
flying ability 


helped him to make history 


adventure and superb 


THE BEST OF KATHLEEN NORRIS, 
Hanover House, $3.95. 


Kathleen Norris published her first 
1912 
eve! 


novel in and has been writing 


since for i large ind en 


Older 
generous 


steadily 


thusiastic public girls will wel 


come this selection of her 


work, which includes two complete 


novels, a number of short stories, a play 
Miss Norris is an 
accomplished story-teller, and she writes 


and several essays 


about young people with sympathy and 
considerable perception 


THE BIG WOODS, by William Faulkner 
Random House, $3.95 


acquaintance with American literature 


students making their first 


we recommend an introduction to Wil 
Faulkner 


new book 


liam and, in particular, this 
It brings together several of 
Big Woods" 


from civilization 


his best stories about the 
that last retreat 
its challenge to hunters 


and 
both old and 
young, who come to conquer it 

Stories by the Nobel 
iuthor are not easy to read 


Prize-winning 
or to under 
stand but, if you're willing to give both 
time and thought, you'll find they pay 
a large dividend in terms of 
reading experience. The 
beautifully 
book 


mature 
Big Woods is 


printed a handsome gift 


Beauty and skill in the arena—three 
of the many striking photographs from 
Kenneth Tynan’s new book, Bull Fever 
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SEEING AMERICA’S WILDLIFE, 
by Devereaux Butcher, 
Devin-Adair, $5. 


Maybe you're not a naturalist by 
trade but if you have any interest in the 
wildlife of our continent, this book will 
serve as a wonderful guide and instruc- 
tor. It's packed with 350 beautiful pho- 
tographs of both rare and familiar ani- 
mals that are now living unharmed on 
the wildlife preserves of this country. 
The text is thorough and interesting 
a foot in the door to the whole wonder- 
ful world of nature 


THE OPEN HEART, by Edward Weeks. 
Atlantic-Little, Brown, $3.50. 
The fly-leaf of this book by 


Edward Weeks accurately describes it: 


new 


“In his search for manuscripts and new 
writers, as editor of the Atlantic, Mr. 
Weeks travels some 30,000 miles each 
and overt the dec ace S he has 
developed a warm spot in his heart for 


certain people and places It is of these 


year 


he writes in the related and autobio 
graphic papers that compose The Open 
Heart.” A choice book for adults 


SEA FIGHTS AND SHIPWRECKS, 
by Hanson W. Baldwin. 
Hanover House, $3.95 


From the pen of one of America’s 
best known military analysts comes this 
exciting anthology of the most famous 
shipwrecks and naval fights in the an- 
nals of the sea. 

They're all here; the terrible fate of 
the luxury steamship Titanic which hit 
an iceberg in the North Atlantic; the 
sinking of the Lusitania by a German 
submarine in 1915 (one of the con 
tributing factors in America’s entry into 
World War 1); the great Typhoon of 
44 which wrecked our Third Fleet in 
the Pacific and which is still considered 
These 
true stories are incredibly exciting; each 
seemingly presents a stern moral lesson 
concerning the weaknesses of man and 
the awful supremacy of nature 


one of the worse storms in history 


HIGH ADVENTURE, by Edmund Hillary. 
E. P. Dutton, $4.50. 


“I was sixteen before 1 ever 
mountain.” That is how Sir Edmund 
Hillary begins the story of his mountain 
climbing career—and of the greatest 
adventure of them all, the conquest of 
Everest, High Adventure is exciting 
reading for the layman, as well as for 
the mountaineer, It is beautifully ihus- 
trated with photographs of the Hima 
lavas and of the men whose 


Saw a 


teamwork 
possible the final triumph. An 
first rate book about the same 
conquest is Tiger of the Snows (Put- 
the autobiography of the expe 
dition’s valiant sherpa guide, Tenzing 
Norkay, written with James R. Ullman 


mace 
other 


tam) 


American egret, photograph from the 
new book Seeing America’s Wild Life. 


THURBER’S DOGS, by James Thurber. 
Simon & Schuster, $3.95. 


As all dog experts know, “man’s best 
friend” is a creature of deep and varied 
personality. He has his moments of 
laughter, envy, pathos, joy and woe, 
And no one knows—or fully compre- 
hends—this as well as James Thurber, 
the famous who for many 
years has written with such a sophisti- 
cated touch in the New Yorker 

In this new book, you will meet some 
of his friends: the long hairs, the short 
hairs, the wire hairs, the cold noses and 
the warm noses that Mr. Thurber has 
come to love from his early youth. With 
a host of drawings in the author's dead- 
pan humorous style. 


humorist 


THE SAINTMAKER’S CHRISTMAS EVE, 
by Paul Horgan. Farrar, Straus, $3. 


A special Christmas legend beauti- 
fully told and illustrated. 


THE JEROME KERN SONG BOOK. 
Simon & Schuster, $7.50. 


Yes, it’s expensive but it’s a special 
book. If you can play the piano, you'll 
get a kick out of accompanying you 
friends in singing such favorites as 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes, Dancing in 
the Dark, and All the Things You Are 


rhe music is easy to play. 


FIRESIDE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS. 
Simon & Schuster, $5. 

FIRESIDE BOOK OF FAVORITE AMERI- 
CAN SONGS. Simon & Schuster, $5. 


These are the only books on our list 
that aren't new but, in our opinion, they 
still rank as top buys. The songs are all 
familiar, the illustrations bright 
wonderful! 


CARTOON 
GEORGE PRICE’S CHARACTERS. Simon 
& Schuster, $2.95. 


A delightful collection of nonsense 
and nonsensical people by one of the 
New Yorker's best cartoonists 


and 


BOOKS 


DENNIS THE MENACE RIDES AGAIN, 
by Hank Ketcham. Henry Holt, $1. 


Hank Ketcham returns with Ameri- 
ca’s favorite juvenile demon. 
HAZEL RIDES AGAIN, by Ted Key. E. P. 
Dutton, $2.95. 


If Dennis is 
Hazel is his 


a problem at home 
answer. Once 
indomitable maid forth on her 
broom in this collection of 


from the Saturday Evening Post 


more the 
rides 


cartoons 


MARMADUKE, by Brad Anderson & Phil 
Leeming. Gilbert Press, $1.95. 


Man’s best friend is also his biggest 
one, as you can witness in this book 
about a great dane who rules the roost 


See our back cover. 


JUST FOR YOU 


While the other books» we've listed 
are for you and your pafents, here's a 
book list just for you! We planned it 
with your Christmas requests in mind 


ladies First 
DRESS, by Bess V. Oerke. Charles A. 
Bennett, $3.95. 


We that we 
actually seen this book yet—it’s coming 
hot off the 


must confess haven't 
Christmas—but 
what heard Not 
only offer million 


words of good advice on how to make 


press for 
we've sounds good! 


does it about two 
clothes, it also gives you tips on how 


to shop wisely, how to budget your 
money, how to plan your wardrobe and 
how clothes to the best 
advantage. All this in one big book 


with over 600 illustrations! 


to year your 


JUMP FOR JOY, by Pat Smythe. E. P 
Dutton, $3.75. 


This is the life-story of a young 
woman who is considered by many to 
be one of the greatest horsewomen of 
all time. From her earliest days of hard 
training and practice to the more re 
cent ones of triumphant competitive 
jumping, this book 


those who haven't 


will interest even 
ridden themselves 
It’s a real-life drama with a story-book 


ending. 


ROSEMARY, by Mary Stolz. Harpers, 
$2.50. 


For Mary Stolz fans (Ready or Not 
Pray Love, Remember), here's another 
winning novel, It's all about Rosemary 
Reed and her almost hopeless desire to 
go to college. Of course, the plot isnt 
as simple as all that, but in the end 
Rosemary's problems are solved, what 
with the help of a college student, Sam, 
who comes to board with the Reeds 
A pleasant and perceptive book 





PASSPORT TO ROMANCE, by Betty 
Cavanna. William Morrow, $2.75. 


This was to be Jody's wonderful year 
in school in Switzerland—and she was 
already lonely and homesick. It was 
hard to become acquainted with new 
friends and a new language at the same 
time. Then it snowed and in the excite- 
ment of learning to ski, Jody forgot her 
loneliness and her  self-consciousness 
and found that people can be good 
friends everywhere. This new book by 
the author of Paintbox Summer is pleas- 
ant reading and good food for thought. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS JUNIOR 
COOK BOOK. $2.95. 


Are you planning a party, dinner, 
snack, picnic, lunch, buffet or smorgas- 
bord? And are you planning to serve 
such sumptuous delicacies as pigs-in- 
blanket, Paul Bunyan hamburgers, or 
orange fizz? For the teen-age “hostess 
with the mostes’” here's a compact, 
loose-leaf notebook designed for you 
and your own preferences in food, Not 
only does it teach you how to cook, it 
makes you hungry just 
recipes. With a gay 
cover. 


reading the 
red -checkered 


BOBBY SOX, The Life and Times of Emmy 


Lou, by Marty Links. Hawthorne Books, 
$1. 


As you may be well acquainted with 
Emmy Lou already, we'll skip prelimi- 
naries about this newest collection of 
cartoons and refer you to the sample 
on this page. 


Now for the Gentlemen 


THE BOY SCIENTIST, by John Lewellen. 
Simon & Schuster, $3.95. 


For those of you considering a future 
in terms of white lab jackets, test tubes 
and radioactive rock, well- 
planned and instructive book about 
famous scientists and the great physical 
theories they discovered. From Galileo 
to Einstein, the author presents a thor- 
ough and pleasantly lucid description 
of the physical world. 


here's a 


VOCATIONS FOR BOYS, by Harry Dex- 
ter Kitson & Edgar Morgan Stover. 
Harcourt, Brace, $3.75. 


Since its publication in 1942, this 
book has been a standard guide for 
young people and their advisers. Hun- 
dreds of jobs in business, the trades, 
the professions, the arts, the Armed 
Services and the sciences are discussed. 
If you're wondering about the future, 
here’s a helping hand. 


DIVING FOR SCIENCE, by Lynn Poole. 
Whittlesey House, $2.75. 


Have you been interested in the ex- 
citing fad sweeping the country in re- 


cent years—skin diving? Well, for all 
potential frog personnel, here’s an ex- 
cellent little book designed to teach you 
not only how to dive in, but how to 
swim safely, what to investigate once 
you're submerged, the different animals 
in the shallow waters. It goes even fur- 
ther than that and discusses the role 
of diving as an important type of scien- 
tific research. The drawings are instruc- 
tive and the text clear and simple. A 
good buy by the author of Your Trip 
Into Space. 


EXPLORING THE MOON, by Roy A. 
Gallant. Garden City Books, $2. 


Almost anything you want to learn 
about the moon is here in this impres- 
sively illustrated book: the moon's 
birth, history, composition, relationship 
to other planets and satellites, and pos- 
sible future conquest, For you as well 
as for younger members of your family, 
it offers accurate answers to many ques- 
tions. And we're proud to state that its 
author is one of our editors of Scho- 
lastic Magazines 


MR. QUARTERBACK, by William Camp- 
bell Gault. E. P. Dutton, $2.50. 


Who ever heard of a championship 
backfield composed of four college 
sophomores? Nobody at Eastern Uni- 
versity thought it could happen, and 
yet with Pete Pulaski calling the signals 
for a victory crusadeshe and his bud 
dies proved that team spirit and deter 


mination could work wonders. You'll 
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the author of 
Cavalcade 


book by 


( Literary 


enjoy this new 
Thunder Road 
Feb., 1954) 


BARON OF THE BULL PEN, by Dick 
Friendlich. Westminster Press, $2.75 


jim Baron, the recent high school 
graduate, could throw a fast ball—there 
was ‘no question about that! And yet 
everybody in the big league town 
doubted that Jim could make good, He 
couldn't throw a curve; and how long, 
they asked, could the fast ball fool the 
opposition? The answer turns out to be 
a happy one in this book for freshman 
or sophomore boys. 


PAPERBOUNDS 


Before we finish our reconnaissance 
of the book shop, we should remind you 
of those shelves at the back of the store 
lined with row on row of small, paper 
bound reprints. If you haven't investi 
gated these books already you're missing 
a real bet, for a good portion of the 
world’s great literature is printed in this 
pleasingly inexpensive form. , 

We planned to print a list of some 
(there are so many) of the best ones 
now available, but—no space left. So 
we'll simply add this tip for those of 
you who want to build up a good, sub 
stantial library—perhaps in preparation 
for college where many of the paper 
back titles appear on reading lists. The 
prices range from 25¢ to $1.25 and we 
can't suggest a better Christmas gift for 
twice the price! 
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HAD a picture in my mind of what 

college would be like. I saw a small 
room — my room — with books on the 
bright-colored cushions scat- 
tered over the floor and a studio couch 
tucked into a corner, There were people 
sprawled on the cushions — boys in gray 
flannels and plaid vests, girls in tweed 
jumpers just like the ones I saw in the 
back-to-college sections of the fashion 
magazines. And there was a Victrola 
playing one of my records, a Branden 
burg Concerto or Debussy’s Afternoon 
of a Faun, The notes sounded in the si- 
lence as wandering and fragile as a 
spring breeze, with the same core of 
sweetness in them, driving onward as 
they sought a meeting and a melting 
with some other sweetness, something 


shelves, 


Reprinted by permission from Seven- 
teen. Copyright, 1955, by Triangle Publi- 


cations, [ne 


Short Story by GLORIA PAGES 


IWiustrated by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


different, something more, When they 
died away, the talking and the laughter 
began. “Oh, Vicky, that was beautiful. 
Do you have any more?” Chopin, Tchai- 
kovsky, Bach, Purcell — it didn’t matter 
what they asked for, I had them all. 
And I put on another record, and passed 
around cheese and orackers and potato 
chips and pickles, and we ate and lis 
tened and talked and listened some 
more. Later we read poetry aloud — 
Shelley, Millay, Keats and argued 
about who was great, greater, greatest. 

I don't know why I thought it would 
be that way. Because, of course, it 
wasn't at all. My room was a cell-like 
cubicle with cold white walls and a 
black linoleum floor, There were no 
cushions scattered around it, and there 
was no studio couch, And after the first 
hectic week, when everybody smiled 
brightly and falsely at everyone else, no 
one noticed me at all. 


The other girls were all so busy. They 
had telephone calls to make, letters to 
write, clothes to They had 
classes, papers, meals, lab work and 
hockey. And at night they had dates. | 
used to hear the buzzers ring in their 
rooms, and then I used to see them walk 
through the corridor and turn at the 
head of the stairs to go down to the boys 
who waited for them in the cars parked 
outside. 


borrow. 


They looked so sure of themselves 
Their hair hugged their heads in close, 
shining caps. Their lips were as smooth 
and glossy as berries. And their skirts 
rippled gracefully as they walked. I had 
four skirts, a narrow gray flannel, a 
green and blue plaid, a scarlet corduroy, 
and a black velveteen. But it didn’t mat- 
ter. I knew I could never look like them, 
or be like them, either. 

I never talked to the boys. I saw 
them, of course, walking around cam 





pus, sitting in the reception rooms of the 
dormitories, sprawling in their chairs 
during classes. But they seemed far 
away, with their deep voices and their 
loose shambling gaits. They seemed to 
move in another and | was 
afraid of them. When I saw them com 
ing toward me, I used to cross the street. 
I didn’t want them to look after me and 
say, “Who's that drip?” or “that jerk” 
or “that grind.” 

I worked very 
work 


world 


hard and I liked my 
But there were so many hours 
left, long hours I did not know how to 
fill. 1 would sit on my bed watching the 
First it 
weeks later, 


window 
then 
and I could see the sky, 


elm tree outside my 
was a blaze of gold 
the leaves fell 
high and blue, 
branches. 


through the bare 

One day in spring when | was pad- 
dling a canoe, | found a little island 
made by a fork in the stream that fed 
the lake. It was far away from things 
Other canoes passed there, but not 
often. I went there all the time. At 
night I used to lie on my back and count 
stars between the shadows of the trees, 
I didn’t think about anything much. | 
just tried to pass the time and this 
was a funny thing — I did not play my 
records once that year. 

It’s hard to explain. | loved them, of 


She felt alien and alone—until Ted made everything different 


course. | could never stop loving them, 
but they didn’t belong to that life. That 
life had another kind of music, a music 
of its own. Eddie Fisher, Vic Damone, 
Erroll Garner, Percy*Faith. You could 
hear their songs all day long. The girls 
played them early in the morning while 
they slapped down the corridor in their 
slippers to the showers. Car radios 
played them in the late afternoon, and 
at night they would drift into my win- 
dow from the jukeboxes in the distance 
They 
were the sounds of the life that went on 
all around me 


faint, but hot and searching 
those songs. Laughter 
on a down-sliding curve, gardenias in 
a glossy white box, yoices whispering 
together I 


stand still in my 


room listening to them 


used to 
and sometimes 
I used to ery 

It was only pride that sent me back 
after the first some 
strange, stubborn refusal to admit that 
I didn’t fit But I'm 
glad of that pride, because otherwise | 
would never have known Ted. And Ted 
would never have had a chance to make 
everything different for me 

Everyone knew 


the vear one 


that | was a failure 


led. He was a senior 
1 don't 
think I'll ever forget the way he looked 
serving 


and a wonderful tennis player 


in the 
air, every muscle clean and taut beneath 
skin. When the 


over, he'd walk quietly across the court, 


a ball, his body an ar 


his brown game was 
hitching his belt and tossing his damp 
hair out of his eves. He went straight to 
the showers. He never stopped to talk 
to anyone 

But he 
almost always went to the dances stag 


He was a good dancer, too 


standing against the wall watching. The 
would be all around 
him, hot and sweet, but never changing 


music, that music, 
the cool look on his face or the lines 
That was really 
why I loved him. Because, although he 
had everything | wished I could have, 
he was somehow apart from it, too, just 


of his long relaxed body 


There was something in him 
untouched by it 

I tried to find out about him 
was 


as | was 
“ ho he 
where he came from, but nobody 
One time I 
found out that he came from a ranch in 
Wyoming. It's funny, but | 
every fact about him I could gather. I 
brooded over every 


seemed to know very much 
treasured 


word | ever heard 
him speak, every expression on his face 
until he seemed more real to me than 
anything in the world 

Then one day he spoke to me. | was 
in one of the practice rooms at the music 


building. I had gone there to do some 


harmony homework, but somehow | 
wasn't in the mood. The February sun 
was shining and the snow was melting 
outside, and the breeze that came in 
from the open window had a faint, far 
hint of spring in it. So I let my hands 
fall on the keys and my fingers wander 
as they wished, and after a while I be 
gan to play, really play. I played the 
songs I heard around me all day long, 
but I wove them into one another and 
into the core of them I wove myself, my 
longing to be part of them, my lonely 
separation from them. And when I had 
finished, the door opened and there he 
“Hey,” he “that 
What is it?” 

“I don't know,” I stuttered 
it hasn't got a name.” 

Not even Opus 51?” he asked 
then 


was said 


was tice 


“Il mean 


And 


when I wie silent he drew one 


eyebrow down mockingly and said 
‘There's more in this than meets the 
eve 7 

“Il made it up,” I blurted out, afraid 
he would question me more 

He whistled. Not a wolf whistle, but 
a long, low, liquid whistle like a birdeall 
“That's what I call talent,” he said. Then 
someone yelled, “Hey, Ted,” from the 
end of the corridor, and he straightened 
Keep it up,” he said. “So long.” 

‘So long,” I whispered into the silence 
that his lazy footsteps left behind him 

Then in April a strange day came 
there 
was a damp smell of earth in the air, and 
if you listened hard, you could almost 
hear the tight green buds on the 
bursting their jackets 

I was coming down from the Observa- 


tory with my astronomy notes under my 


The sun was as hot as midsummer 


trees 


arm when I noticed him standing on 
the bridge He had a Coke bottle in one 
hand; he was throwing pebbles in the 
lake with the other 

I thought I smiled as I walked past 
him, but | guess I didn’t 
denly | heard him call 
turned around slowly 


because sud 
“Hey, vou!” | 
thinking he must 
be speaking to someone else But he was 
speaking to me 
he asked 

1 walked him, I 
think of anything to say, so I leaned 
over the railing. My heart beat so that 
it nearly shook my fingers where they 


‘Don't you ever smile?” 


over to couldn't 


rested on the warm splintered wood 
After a while he tilted the Coke bottle 
toward me. “Like some?” he said 
| almost said no. But then I thought 
if I say no, he'll just shrug and go back 
to throwing pebbles in the lake and | 
So | said 


won't know what to say next 
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“Yes, thanks,” and he gave me the bottle, 
and I took a quick, awkward sip 
“Well,” he said, “that I'm glad to see.” 
“What?” I said nervously 
“You. Drinking a Coke 
sunshine,” 
“Why shouldn't I drink Coke? Every 
body does.” 


in this nice 


“I never expect you to do what every 


body does.” He was silent a moment 
Then he said, “You're a funny kid.” 

“Why?” 

He laughed, “Why? Why, Miss Big 
Eyes? Because you are, that’s why. So 
Always hurrying 
Hanging onto your books as if you 


thought someone would grab them away 


serious somewhere. 


from you, Never stopping to smile and 
Suy hello.” 

“That's not the way it is,” | said 
slowly. And suddenly I heard myself 
blurting out, “I don't smile at people 
because they don’t smile at me.” 

“See?” he said. “That's what I mean,’ 
He came close to me and ran one finger 
lightly along my cheek and brought it 
away with a tear at the end of it. “Why 
do you take everything so hard?” 

I just there. I couldn't 
crying. 


stood stop 

“Oh, gosh,” he said almost to himself, 
“you'd think it was my fault.” 

“Oh, no, it’s not, it’s not, It’s mine 
The tears came faster, 

“Now stop it,” he said sharply. “Re 
lax!” 1 stood there shivering in the hot 
gold sunlight. He shook his head. 
“That's not the way to relax.” Then he 
laughed, I'll never forget how he looked. 
The light was slanting straight into his 
eyes, and they were amber brown, teas 
ing and warm. His mouth was curved 
deeply, A lock of hair hung over his 
forehead, “I guess I'll have to give you 
lessons,” he said and went away. 


Twat afternoon I piled all my pillows 
on my bed and sat down on them. The 
elm tree was in its first leaf again, and 


it filled the room with a faint green 
glimmer, I just sat there seeing the 
smile in Ted's eyes, feeling his finger 
running softly across my cheek. And 
then suddenly | knew what I wanted. | 
got up and put on a Brandenburg Con 
certo, The curving lines of melody, 
weaving and interweaving, had the old 
sweetness at the core, driving them on 
ward in search for the other, answering 
sweetness. 

I was sure that Ted would forget all 
about that day at the bridge. But he 
didn’t. The next night at eight o'clock 
my buzzer rang. I thought maybe it was 
a special delivery from my folks, be 
cause I hadn't written to them for a 
week, But it wasn’t. It was Ted, sitting 
in the corner of the sofa in one of the 
date rooms, one leg crossed over the 
other knee, reading a book, He got up 


when he saw me and put it back on the 
shelf. “Hi,” he said. “Want to go over 
to the Inn?” 

“I’m not dressed for it!” I wanted to 
say. “People will stare at me, being with 
you.” 

“Come on,” he said. 

So I went. I was right, though. When 
we went in, people stopped talking and 
turned their heads, But Ted didn’t seem 
to notice. He sat down opposite me in 
one of the booths. The jukebox was 
playing Don't Let the Stars Get in Your 
Eyes 

After a while he said, “Well, Miss 
Muffet, do you dance?” 

“Yes,” I said, stung by the name. 
‘Strange as it seems, | do.” 

He laughed, “That's better,” he said. 

“What's better?” 

“People forget to be when 
they're mad.” He got up and pulled me 
towards him. 


scared 


He danced carelessly, not concentrat- 
ing on the steps, looking around him. I 
felt his arm warm and close around my 
waist, 

When we went back to the booth, 
Pete Butler and Ruth Nelson came over. 
Ruth was on the student council and 
chairman of the prom committee. She 
was very sophisticated. She wore dark 
red lipstick and three heavy gold ban- 
gles on her wrist, and the bangles some- 
how made her seem exotic. Ted intro- 
duced us. “Meet Miss Muffet,” he said. 

Pete laughed.) “Are you the spider 
who sat down beside her?” he asked 
Ted, 

Ted laughed, too. “To Miss Muffet, 
everyone is a spider.” Then, just as 
casually; “She writes music, Original 
music, | had the honor of hearing her. 
She reminds me of Gershwin.” 

Ruth’s head turned toward me, and 
her dark eyes studied me_ intently. 
“Hey,” she said. “Could you write a 
song for the homecoming show? We sure 
need one.” 

And that’s how Ted made everything 
different for me. Because I did write the 
song — Blue Moonlight, and they made 
me accompanist for the whole show and 
soloist for that number sitting at the 
piano in a cloud of white net with a 
silver-blue spotlight playing on me. 

After that everybody seemed to know 
me, The girls down the hall in my dorm 
began to borrow my clothes, and Susie 
Waters gave me a gamin haircut, and 
Pete Butler invited Ted and me to an 
all-day picnic on Round Top. We swam 
in the afternoon, and then we built a 
big bonfire and cooked hamburgers, and 
after that, in the close black-velvet 
night, we sang. I sang, too, with Ted’s 
arm loose and warm on my shoulders. 
It was all exactly what I'd hoped, as I 
dreamed it would be, that May, 
except... 


Well, it’s hard to explain. | was Ted's 
girl now, I guess. Anyway, he saw me 
more often than anyone else. And yet no 
matter how often I saw him, I felt that I 
wasn't close to him, really close. He 
teased me, but he never talked to me 
really talked, | mean. He never told me 
what he thought about, what he wanted 
from life. And I was afraid to ask him, 
afraid he'd tease me about being serious. 


a” day, though, I made up my mind 


that I didn’t care. It was late in May 
There were only two weeks until com 
mencement, maybe that’s what 
made me do it. The idea that he would 
graduate and go off I-didn't-know-where 
and that I would never see him again 
So I asked him to go to my island with 
me. 

I borrowed a portable Victrola, and 
when we got there, I set it down on the 
damp earth, Ted stretched out on the 
ground, looking up at the trees which 
spread lush green tents across the ar 
of the sky. The water made a faint lap 
ping sound as I started the Victrola. 1 
put on Cesar Franck. Ted never stirred 
I played every record I'd brought along 
And as the 
music went on I looked at his face, at 


thick and 


and 


almost every rec ord l owned 


at his lashes, 
dark with gold tips on them 
When there was nothing left to play 


his closed eyes 


he turned over and began pulling up 
handfuls of grass. “You like that kind of 
music, don’t you?” 

I drew in my breath. “Don’t you?” I 
asked, 

He shrugged his shoulders under his 
white T shirt. “I wouldn't go out of my 
way to hear it,” he said lazily, “After all 
I’m an ordinary guy. One of the crowd 

I thought of him the way I'd seen him 
a year ago — standing at the edge of the 
dance floor with the hot music surging 
all around him, and his eyes distant and 
remote just as they were now. | thought 
of him shaking his hair out of his eyes 
walking to the showers after a tennis 
match, not speaking to anyone. 

“No,” I said firmly, “you're not one of 
the crowd. You do all the things they do 
and they like you and you like them. 
But there’s something in you that's 
apart. I can’t explain what it is, but 
there's something, | know.” ‘ 

He lifted his head and looked far off 
into the pale blue sky. I heard the wind 
rustle the grass around us. Then he said, 
“Vicky, | come from Wyoming. I was 
born on a ranch and I lived there till I 
was seventeen years old,” 

“I know,” I breathed softly. 

“But you don't know what that ranch 
means to me,” he said. “It means — ” He 
paused a moment, then gestured with 
his narrow brown fingers toward the 
Victrola. “It means, maybe, what that 
music means to you. I’m here at college 





because my father thought I should 
have an education. And | figure that as 
long as I'm here I might as well get 
some fun out of it, too. But all I really 
care about is the time when I can get 
back where | settle 
down. I'll get married — to a local girl, 
I guess, somebody 


come from and 


who can ride and 
shoot a mountain lion if she has to, and 
cut a cow loose from a 
fence, And I'll have a family t b'g 
family. It'll keep me busy.” He shifted 
his long body in the grass and looked 
at me. “I won't have time to go to con 


barbed wire 


certs, Vicky. I'll keep up with your ca- 
reer over the radio 
work is done.” 


at night, when the 


“My career,” | said, waving it away 
with a shaky laugh 

But he didn't laugh with me. “Yes,” 
he said, “you'll have a career. I knew 
that when I first heard you play. I knew 
you had music inside of you, and I knew 
it would have to come out somehow. 
Just the same as with me and my ranch. 
That’s why I liked you and why I got 
mad at you, too. Because you were not 
proud of your music the way | am of 
my ranch. Because you ducked around 
the corners and hid in the shadows and 


hung your head, just like my little sister 
used to do when she was a baby. I made 
up my mind that I'd get you out of your 
shell, get your chin in the air, make the 
others see what you really were. And 
I did.” He paused. “But now 

“Now?” I said softly 

He rolled over and dug his elbows 
into the yielding earth. “Now it's a mess 
You're try ing to make me into some thing 
different 
and I'm different, you think we're diffe: 
ent in the same way 


I'm not. Just because you're 
Just because you 
needed me and I helped you, you think 
it could go on that way forever 

But I scarcely heard him. I was look 
ing off into the distance, and I was see 
ing another picture of another room. It 
was a picture of Ted sitting in a wood 
paneled den, his rangy body hunched 
a ledger, late at night. He 
a blue shirt faded with many 


over was 
wearing 
washings and a pair of bleached whip 
cord breeches. Beside him, in a rocking 
chair, was a girl darning socks and 
wearing a replica of his faded blue 
shirt 
I began to cry. “Oh, Ted,” I said 

He got up suddenly and pulled me 


with him. “Let's go.” 
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“Oh Ted,” I said again, 

“See,” he said 

‘You still take evervthing too hard.” 
led took Ruth Nelson to the prom 

She wore a dress that looked like iri 

descent moth wings under the colored 


He came close to me 


lights, and he was very handsome in a 
tux. But I didn't didn't 
even when I saw him kissing her, out 
side on Sweetheart Walk in the m on 
light with the Eddie Fisher, Vie Da 
music crashing all around them 


mind, | mind 


mone 


Because | knew that she couldn't own 
him, just as I couldn't own him, just as 
nobody could own me. I knew we would 


I knew 


that this was just a year in our lives, that 


both have to go our own ways 


we'd travel beyond it 

I could hear Ted's voice telling me so 
“You'll forget, Vicky, youll forget 
Everything will be all right.” But | 
knew, too, that | would never forget. I 
knew I'd write a song about it, and I 
knew he'd hear it out in Wyoming on 
his ranch, with his wife sitting beside 
“Like it?” 


head and 


him. Maybe he'd say to her 
and maybe she'd shake her 
say, “No, it has too much longing in it 
It's too tense.” Then maybe he'd say 


“That Vicky 


She never learned to relax 





Stop living. 

Breakfast or lunch 

“Glory to God in the 

highest, and on . 
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Characters 


Nannatror; Father Filligan 

Jack THOMPSON 

JOHNNY THOMPSON | 

Mus, THompson 

Kevin, a small boy 

Mus, Danie., owner of the boarding 
house where Kevin stays 

CLERK 

Mr, Bronson, store manager 

Gian, shopper 


twins 


Scene | 

Music; “The First Noel”—Up for fif- 
teen seconds, then fade under 

Fatnen Finuican (as narrator); 
Christmas is a time for celebration, a 
time of brotherly love, and the spirit 
of giving. Yet, for a long time, there 
has been something missing in Christ- 
mas, something that was there long 
ago, Today, I want to tell you the story 
of a strange little boy, the boy who put 
Christ back in Christmas 

Music: “Jingle Bells”—Up and cross- 
fade with 

Sounp: Light traffic; establish, then 
fade to Jack singing “Jingle Bells” in 
high young voice 


Jac (breaking off his song): Hey, 


By Jocelyn McAfee 
Edwin Denby H. S 

Detroit, Mich. 

Teacher, Ethel Tincher 


The Boy Who Put 
Christ Back in Christmas 


Johnny! Look at my snowman, I bet it's 
better than any snowman you could 
make 

Jounny: | don't 
snowman. I'm going to shovel the walk 

Sounp: Door opening 

Mrs. THompson (off mike): Jack, 
come in and straighten up your room, 

Jack: Aw, gee. Hey, Johnny, catch! 

Mus. T. (off mike): Jack! 

Sounp: Door closing. Snow being 
shoveled off walk. Footsteps fade in 

Jounny: Hi 

KrVIN Hello. Is your mother home? 

Jounny (surprised): Yes, she is. 
(After a pause) Come into the house 

Sounp: Footsteps through snow as 
Johnny talks. 

Jounny: She's real busy getting 
ready for Christmas. (Sound of door 
opening, Johnny calling: ) Mother! 

Mrs. T. (coming in): Hello. 

Kevin: Hello. My name is Kevin. 

Mrs. T.: Hello, Kevin, I don't be- 
lieve I've met you before. Are you new 
in the neighborhood? 

Kevin: Well, . . yes. 
boarding house. 

Mrs. T.: Mrs 
house? 

Kevin: Yes, Ma'am. St. Gabriel's 
Church is raising money to buy some 
wax figures for the Christmas stable. 
I'm helping to collect the money. 

Mus. T.: Well, that’s nice of you. 
Wait a minute, and I'll get my purse. 

Kevin: What are those red and white 
things on the table? 

Jounny: Candy canes. Haven't you 


want to make a 


I live in the 


Daniel's 


boarding 


ever seen a candy cane before? Geel 

Kevin: No, What do you do with 
them? 

JOHNNY: 
the door and the little ones go on the 
tree 

Kevin: What 
With Christmas? 

Jounny: I don't know 

Kevin: You have a nice tree (Gig 
gles That’s a 
with the horns. 

JOHNNY: That isn't a horse 
reindeer. 

Kevin (as if the word is new to him) 
Reindeer? Where is your crib with the 
Baby Jesus? 

JouNnNy: Oh, we have one at church 

KEVIN Aren't 
going to have one here, too? 

Jounny: Well 

Mrs. T. (coming in): Here vou are 
Two dollars, Will that help? 

Kevin (happily): Yes, it will. Thank 
you, Ma’am, And God bless you. (Sound 
of door opening and closing.) 

Mrs, T.: That was an odd thing for 
a boy to say. Why, he can’t be much 
older than you and Jack. 

Jounny: You know, he never saw a 
candy cane before. And he didn’t even 
know what a reindeer was. He called 
it a horse with horns, Mother, why is 
he living in a boarding house? Doesn't 
he have a family? 

Mrs. T.: I don't know. I'm going to 
call Mrs. Daniel tonight. She may know 
more about him. 

Music: Up briefly and out. 


rhe great big one goes on 


do they have to do 


funny horse—the one 


That's a 


(disappointed ) you 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 





Scene 2 


Sounp: Telephone ringing twice 
Mas. Danie (lifting receiver) 
Daniel's Boarding Home. 
Mrs. T. (on filter) 

Thompson. I 

Mrs. D.: Oh, Mrs. Thompson, how 
are you? 

Mrs. T.: 
And you? 

Mas. D.: Busy as a bee 

Maras, T.: Then I won't keep you. The 
reason I called Mrs. Daniel, do 
you have a little boy staying with you? 
Named Kevin? 

Mas. D.: Why yes, just 
other day. Said he 
long he would be staying 

Mas. T.: Does he have 
town? 

Mas. D.: I I've 


been expecting one ot the agencies to 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 


This is 


Oh, just fine, thank 


you 


was 


came the 


wasn't sure how 


a family in 


don't really know 
call me about him 

Mus. T.: Oh 
him to you. 


Maras. D.: I suppose so 


then an agency sent 
They do that 
know—just send the 
boy. Then they send the papers later. 
It’s all a little irregular, but they know 
they can trust me 

Sounp: Door opens and closes 

Mas, D: That’s him comin’ in now. 

Mas. T.: Well, thank you, Mrs. Dan- 
iel. Tell him we'd like him to go Christ- 
mas shopping with us on Friday if he 
can, 

Mrs. D.: Oh, that'd be real nice. Call 
me again sometime, Mrs 
"Bye. 

Sounp: Receiver cradled 

Mas. D.: Hello there, Kevin. What 
have you got there? 

Kevin: It's for 
Open it. 

Sounp: Paper tearing and rattling 

Mrs. D.: Land sakes! A baby with 
a halo on its head! 

Kevin: It’s the Christ Child. Do you 
like it? 

Mas. D.: He’s beautiful 
little crib for him. Kevin, you're an 
angel. You know, I wouldn't have 
a Baby Jesus if it weren't for you. Now, 
you go up and get washed for supper. 

Kevin (voice fading): Yes, Ma'am. 

Mrs. D.: Wait a minute. Here, 
where’s this hay coming from? Come 
here. Why, the inside of your coat’s 
full of hay. Better shake it off. 

Kevin: Yes, Maam 

Mas. D.: And your 
How'd you do that? 

Kevin: I—I don't remember, Ma'am. 

Mrs. D. (remembering): Oh, Kevin, 


sometimes, you 


Thompson. 


Mrs. Daniel. 


you, 


I'll make a 


coat’s all torn, 


Mrs. Thompson invited you to go 
Christmas shopping with her and her 
boys on Friday 

Kevin (happily): That'll be fun. 
Pause.) Well, Tll go and get washed, 

Sounp: Footsteps fading 

Mas. D.; Land sakes, that boy puz- 
zles me. Kind of peculiar little fellow. 
Well, now, where'll I put you? Maybe 
I'll make you a stable, too 
what I'll do. (Hums “Hark the Herald 
Angels Sing.”) Now, it's really begin- 
ning to feel like Christmas 


Scene 3 


Music; Record playing “Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing.” Up and crossfade 
with 

Sounp: Department 
talking, bustling 

jounny: Hey, Jack, look at the rein- 
deer with the red nose. 

Jack: It lights up! (Singing) “Ru 
dolf the red-nosed reindees “’ 

Jounny; Can we have a ride on the 
reindeer, Mom? 

Mas. T.: All right 
Kevin? 

Kevin: No, thank you, Ma am 
I go look in the big show cases? 

Mas. T.: Of course. Maybe 
find something you'd like 

Kevin; Thank you, Ma‘am. | 
get lost. 

Sounp: Department store noises, up 
briefly, then fade. 

Crerx: May | help you, little boy? 

Kevin: Why don't you have some- 
thing about Christmas in the window? 

Crerx: About Christmas! We have 
Santa Claus—and his workshop—a_ big 
sleigh. We have lots of 
about Christmas. 


ves, that’s 


store crowd, 


How about you 
May 


you Cat 


wont 


things 


“Chicago in Winter,” water color by 
Donald Norsic, Kelwyn Park H. S., Chi- 
cago, won place in 1955 Art Awards. 


DECEMBER, 1955 
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Kevin: You don’t have a stable in 
the window 

Crerx: Should we? 

Kevin: Yes, because that would tell 
about the Christ Child. He’s the impor 
tant part of Christmas 

CLERK (teasing) 
you like to speak to the manager about 
it? 

Kevin (with dignity) 

Cierk: Certainly 


Bronson, this little boy 


Well, sonny, would 


May I? 
Mr. Bronson! Mr 
would like to 
speak to you. 

Mr BRONSON: How do you do, young 
man 

Kevin: Mr. Bronson, I just 
to know why you didn’t have the Christ 
Child in the window 

Mra. B.: Well 
special reason 
I'll tell 
over on the east side of the building 
that has nothing much in it. I'll call 
the window decorator. We'll—uh 
have it taken care of right away 


wanted 


Well, there's no 
As a matter of fact 
There's a window 


you what 


we'll 
And 
thank you, young man, for the sugges 
tion 

Kevin: Wait, sir— Would you like to 
give something towards the wax figures 
for St. Gabriel's Church? 

Mr B No 


man 


Not this time, young 


Sounp: Department store noises as 
before, fade 
Mrs. T 
you'd like? 
Kevin: No 
JOHNNY 
JACK 


Kevin, did you see anything 


thank you, Ma‘am. 
Let's go see Santa Claus. 
He's giving away space ships 


(Makes motor sound of space ships in 
his throat.) 

Mas. T, 
to hurry 


Come on, then, We'll have 
we must get home soon. 
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Sounp: Department store noises, up 
briefly 

Gini: Pardon me, can you tell me 
where you can exchange things? 

Mus, T.; Why, in the department 
where you bought them, 

Griac: But I don’t know what depart- 
ment—that is, | got this thing as a gift. 
But it has such a sad expression I just 
couldn't bear looking at it. 

Mus. T.: What is it? Perhaps we can 
help you find the right department. Is 
it in your bag? What is it? 

Kevin: It's a statue of the 
Jesus 

Gini: Why—how did you know? 

Mas. T.; Why, Kevin! 

Jounny: Golly, you must have X-ray 
eyes! 

Gini: I don’t get it—how could a kid 
like you know what's in this bag? 

Kevin (suddenly shy); 1 just knew. 

Sounp: Rattle of paper. 

Mus, T.; But I thought you said it 
had a sad expression! 

Jounny: That statue’s smiling. 

Gini: Gosh—you could knock me 
with a feather! Honestly—it was 
sad when I left home! What do you 
know—a smiling statue of the Baby 


Baby 


over 


Jesus! I'll take it back home and make 
a crib for it. ... 
Up briefly, then crossfade 


Music: 
with 

SOUND 

Mn. B 
little boy! 

KEVIN 
sir? 

Mn, B,; 

Mus. T.: 

Mr, B, 

KEVIN 
in? 

Mu. B.; That's right, young fellow 
| put a stable in, on your good sugges- 
tion, We had everything arranged, only 
we couldn't find a star—you know, the 
Star of Bethlehem, While they were 
looking for one in the storeroom, I no- 
ticed a commotion outside the window. 
I couldn't see anything unusual, until I 
went outside, There—right above the 
stable—was a huge star, a Star of Beth- 
lehem, I thought I was seeing ghosts. 
But it’s—it's still there. (Voice trails off 
in puzzlement and awe.) 

Mrs. T. (briskly); What has Kevin 
got to do with this? 

Mn. B.: Why, this boy suggested we 
put the religious display in the win- 
dow. ... , 

Kevin; Anyway, I'm glad you put 
the stable in the window, It’s nice to 
have a Santa Claus and a reindeer— 
but those aren't the real meaning of 
Christmas. 

Mr. B.: You're entirely right, my 
boy. Incidentally, if you'll step up to 
my office, ll give you a check for those 
wax figures for the church 


Department store, as before 
Young man! Say, little boy 


Who? Are you calling me, 


It's a miracle—a miracle! 
What's a miracle? 

The window—that is 

The window you put a stable 


Jocelyn McAfee wrote 
her radio script to point 
up “the mistreatment 
of Christmas by com- 
mercialism.” She says, 
“My hope was that a 
few readers might turn 
back their calendars, 
and Christmas might 
become, once more, 
the birthday of a 
King.” Jocelyn, a junior 

at Edwin Denby H. S..in Detroit, is a member 
of two broadcasting guilds. 





Kevin (excitedly); Oh, thank you, 
sir! 

Mas. T.: Come along, children. First 
we'll go see that window, then Santa 
Claus. And don’t let me forget. We'll 
have to get a manger to put under our 
tree, 


Music: Up and fade out. 


Scene 4 


Sounp: Phone rings, Receiver lifted. 

Mus, T. (filter); Hello. 

Mus. D.; Hello, Mrs. Thompson, this 
is Mrs. Daniel. Is Kevin there? 

Mus. T.; Why, no, he isn’t. 

Mas, D.; Why,.I don’t know what's 
happened to that boy. He went out 
early this morning, and he hasn't shown 
up for lunch or dinner. I'll tell you, 
Mrs. Thompson, I'm gettin’ real wor- 
ried. 

Mus, T.: Yes, I should think so. . . . 

Mas, D.; I can’t stand the thought of 
him wanderin’ around the city... . You 
know, that little fellow’s got under my 
skin. I'm gettin’ to be a regular softie, 
that’s what. 

Mrs. T.: 
gan? 

Mas. D.: Land sakes, no. Father Fil 
ligan'll know where he is, with Kevin 
collecting money for the church and all 
that. You know, it’s been six years since 
I went to church, but Kevin's got me 
thinkin’... . I'll call Father right away. 
Thank you, Mrs, Thompson. Goodbye. 

Mus. T,; Goodbye, Mrs. Daniel. Let 
me know when you find Kevin. 

Sounn: Receiver cradled, picked up; 
dialing noises; phone rings. 

Farner Finuican § (filter); 
Filligan speaking. 

Mrs. D.; Father, this is Mrs. Daniel. 

Farnen F.; How are you, Mrs. 
Daniel? 

Mrs. D.; It’s been a long time, 
Father, but you'll see me in church 
tomorrow. That little Kevin got me 
thinkin’.... Father, do you know where 
Kevin is? 

Farner F.; Why, no, I haven't seen 
him for a couple of days—not since he 
brought in the last of the money for 
our wax figures. Could Kevin have gone 
Christmas shopping—and just forgotten 
the time? 

Mas. D.: 


Did you call Father Filli- 


Father 


Not Kevin. He's not like 


any boy I’ve ever seen before, Father— 
he did a strange thing before he left. 

Farner F.; What was that? 

Mrs. D.: Well, Father, he knelt 
down before a little image of the Christ 
Child he’d brought me. And he said 
now let me see if | can remember. He 
said, “My purpose is fulfilled.” That's 
it. “My purpose is fulfilled. Christmas 
is yours again.” Now, 
make of that, Father? 

Fatuer F.; Mrs. Daniel, I've got a 
feeling—a feeling something very beau 
tiful has happened, I think Kevin is 
perfectly happy, wherever he is. Don't 
you worry about him, Mrs. Daniel. Just 
have faith. I know—I can’t tell you how 

but I know Kevin's all right. 

Mrs. D.: Well, if you say so, Father 
If you say so, And, Father 
in church tomorrow 

Music: Hymns, and fade unde 

Farner F,; Dearly 
today a miracle took place before my 
eyes, You know, for many years we 
have been trying to buy the wax figures 
for the Christmas stable 
strange little boy came to see me. He 
called himself Kevin. He said he wanted 
to take up a collection for the figures 
For weeks he collected, and faithfully 
returned the money to me. Finally we 
had enough for the figures. We were 
very happy. 

Then, last night, Mrs. Daniel—who 
has been so kind to Kevin—called me 
She told me that Kevin had disap 
peared, She said that just before he 
left, he knelt before an image of the 
Christ Child and murmured, “My pur 


fulfilled. 


what do you 


I see you 


beloved in God 


This year a 


pose is Christmas is 
again.” 

Many of Kevin's friends 
searched for him. They asked 
where for him, but no one has seen the 
strange little boy. 


yours 


have 
every 


But this morning, | came to chureh 
to give thanks for the wax figures. The 
church was dark when I entered 
Quietly I knelt before the manger. As 
I knelt a bright star appeared abow 
me. It shone on the statues, so that | 
could see the faces clearly. St. Joseph 
stood behind the Blessed Mother Mary 
and beside the crib knelt a little shep 
herd boy, The hand of the shepherd 
boy rested on the Christ Child's crib 
When I looked at the shepherd boy's 
face, I knew that never again would 
we see Kevin. For there—in the little 
shepherd boy—was the image of the 
strange little boy who called himself 
Kevin. ... 

Music: Up and under 

Fatruer F. (as narrator): So Christ 
was placed in the hearts of everyone 
that Christmas. We never saw Kevin 
again. Yet, each year at Christmas, he 
kneels as the silent shepherd boy be 
side the manger, nearest the Infant 
Jesus. 
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fantasy. Yet we wonder—is it so fan 


With the le 
Ongrous tastic after all ? 
Fire-People Christmas... Anne Norris’ poem, too, has a 


. touch of the fantastic. But if you 
This Christmas poem is part of Anne's 


he. Ps aes me \\i) have ever watched the flames in a 
winning entry in the 1955 Scholastic Ran 


wood fire crackling, dancing, whis 
Vriting Awards. 





tling, and could it be?—laughing 
you know the hypnotism of the “Fire 
People.” 

Imagination is not some flighty 
thing that skirts the edges of reality. 
Imagination is the ability to gather 
bits of reality into a new pattern— 
the pattern we call art 


ligh from the hearth-stone soars the 
heathen dance 
lhere where the Fire-People leap 
and sing, 


Flash on the fir's uplifted wing, 
locking the Christmas people's lofty As you dive into the Christmas 
trance rush, or relax in the friendly atmos 
; phere of the senuson take a moment 


, now and then to notice the real 
See with what joy they crack the chest 

's shell things. Christmas is a time when the 
nuts shell; real things are at their best People 


Watch while they fling the pine-cone for \astanee 


into smoke; Then, while the spirit of fun, hap 


Laugh as they laugh at light, pine piness, and wonder is still glowing, 


scented joke; Card design by Patricia Hunsicker, °#pture the best of it in words. There 

Burn here the incense; outside the night J. F. Rhodes H. $., Cleveland, O., won is a wonderful story, a complete 

is chill. award in 1955 Scholastic Art awards, poem, or a memorable essay in you 

in everyone—at Christmas time 

Stiffly, the moon stands in a lonely sky; lor centuries, grandfathers, fathers Something is there, wanting to be 
Frosted, the wreath hangs on the si and sons have retold the beautiful shared. It may not be about Christ e 

lent door legends that surround the story of mas. It may be about a lazy, hum 

Dully, a foot-step crunches on the Christmas. Now “Cavaleade Firsts ming summer day. or about a rice 

hard white floor presents a brand new legend (if any through a starry-black night, What 

Of winter. Sharply, a church bell’s high new story can be called a legend) ever it is, write it while you're in 

Hard ring cuts the numbed air. the story of the boy who put Christ the spirit of sharing! Share it with 

back in Christmas. For her story us—via the Scholastic Awards entry 


Here by the fire I sit, warm in the j 
, Jocelyn McAfee re alled on paper blank at bottom of this page If its 


Christmas glare some of the sights, the sounds, and good (of course it is!) we'll be hap 
, the feelings she has had at Christ py to share it with the readers of 
By Anne Norris mas time. And then she added a “Cavalcade Firsts.” Happy Christ 
The Baldwin School 
Bryn Mawr, Penna 
Teacher, Marion E. Stearns 


touch of imagination, a sprinkling of | mas!—The Editors 
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38 CAVALQUIZ 


QUIZ e Test Yourself on This Issue of Literary Cavalcade 


Reading Comprehension Quizzes °* 
Vocabulary Building «+ 


NAME. 





Focus on Reading 


The Christmas Bogey (p. 4) 
1. Quick Quiz 


How good a plot-spotter are you? Follow the flight of the 
mysterious plane by locating the weak spots that made it 
successful, We'll give you the motives—you match them up 
with the characters. (You'll have one motive left over.) 
Count 10 points for each correct answer. Total, 40. 


1. Homesickness, 

2. Concern for a good friend, 
3. Laziness 

4, Concern for the public welfare. 

5. Belief that the situation was not serious enough to 
warrant disturbing his commanding officer, 


a. 18-year-old Sergeant Pitts 

b, Lieutenant Preble (Hq. in Greenland)’ 
ce. Major Hayden (New York) 

d, The General (New York) 


My score__ 


il. What Do You Think? 


How would you describe the kind of errors responsible 
for this lapse in our national defenses? Should the men in- 
volved have been punished for them? Explain, If the uniden 
tified plane had been an enemy bomber, would you feel 
differently? Why? Why not? Would you prefer to live in a 
country where military discipline would make such errors 
impossible? Discuss. 

What was your reaction to the surprise ending? Was it 
logical? Or did it seem artificial—an easy way out of the 
problem the author had made for himself? Give your reasons, 


Blue Moonlight (p. 30) 
1, Quick Quiz 


This story is concerned more with character study than 
with action for its own sake. How closely did you follow the 
author's clues about her characters? Mark the following 
statements True (T) or False (F), and give yourself 10 
points for each correct answer, Total, 40. 


1. During her first year of college, Vicky spent most of 
her time listening to classical music 


Topics for Composition and Discussion 
Evaluating Standards and Ideas * 


Literary Appreciation « Crossword Puzzle 


CLASS __— DECEMBER, 1955 





. She was attracted to Ted because he seemed so much 
a part of the life around him. 
Ted felt that Vicky's real trouble was lack of confi 
dence in herself. 

4. Ted’s pride in his ranch was the kind of pride he 
wanted Vicky to have in her music. 


il. What Do You Think? 

Why did Vicky and Ted break up? Were they really in 
love with each other? If not, how would you describe their 
relationship? If so, do you think they could have been happy 
together by learning to compromise their different ambi 
tions? Why? Why not? 

Does Vicky “come alive” to you—or do you find her incon 
sistent? Explain. Ted said that Vicky was too tense, took 
things too hard. Does “Blue Moonlight” sound like the kind 
of song she would have written? Would another title have 
been better? Give reasons for your answers. Discuss the 
author's use of music as a symbol throughout the story. 

Finally, is the climax of the story (Ted’s and Vicky's con 
versation on the island) dramatic enough for you, however 
convincing and “natural” it is? Should something more have 
happened in*the way of action or situation? What, for in 
stance? Would you agree that the ideal story is both con 
vincing and dramatic? Discuss. 


My total score 
My score 


(Perfect total score—80; answers in the Teacher Edition) 
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Sure you can turn 
this upside down if 
you want to, But 
why peek and spoil 
your fun? Puzzle is 
on page 33 of 
this issue. 
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Writers at Work 


Point of View 

(Helen, p. 20; Blue Moonlight, p. 30) 

Why do you think Mr. Masters chose to tell his story 
“Helen” in the first person? Would you agree that “Helen” 
is really two stories in one—a story about Nap and Helen 
Pratt, and also a story about Nap and his younger brother? 
What would the story have been like if Mr. Masters had 
told it in the third person instead? Do you think he might 
have had to sacrifice one of his two stories for the sake of 
clarity? If so, which one? Would this have been an improve- 
ment? Discuss. Could “Blue Moonlight” be translated into 
third-person narrative more easily than “Helen”? Why? 
Why not? 

Since “Helen” is a story about children, there is another 


problem Mr. Masters had to think about; the point of view 


Have Fun with Words 


One of the most striking things about John Masters 


story, “Helen,” is its extensive vocabulary. The author's use 


of adult and sometimes “literary” language to describe his 


adolescent characters contributes greatly to the humor of 
the story—and to its distinctive flavor. (See “Writers at 
Work.”) 

How much of Mr. Masters’ vocabulary were you able to 
appreciate? Test yourself on these ten words taken from 
“Helen” and see how well you can do. 


I. Match the words in Column I with their definitions 
in Column II by writing the letters of the appropriate 
Column II definitions before the aumbers of the Column I 
words, Count five points for each correct answer. Total, 50. 


Column I Column Il 


dislike 


. disparaging 


. subsequent apparently 


. inveighing succeeding, coming after 


. oxlike 


. bizarre 


. antipathy radiant, giving out light 


. whimsical belittling, ridiculing 


. effulgent meddlesome, obtrusive 


. officious . amusing, quaint 


9. ostensibly i. odd, fantastic 


_10. bovine denouncing, railing 

Il. First correct any mistakes you have made in Section L. 
Then complete these sentences from “Helen” with the words 
from Column I, fitting them in according to the definitions 
in parentheses, Count five points for each blank you fill in 
correctly. Total, 50 


1. Nap’s monologue about Helen Pratt after he had gone 


PcAvalouiZ MEM 


of the narrator. How old do you think the narrator is at 
the time he tells the story? Would you agree that he is 
really not a fourth-grader telling a story, but a grown man 
looking back at himself as a fourth-grader? What advan 
tages does this point of view have for the humorist, in 
particular? 

Would you have liked the story better if Masters had 
told it from the point of view of a small boy, as many 
modern writers would have done? You might like to try 
rewriting part of the story from this point of view—the 
account of Nap’s fight with George Valentine, for instance, 
or his invitation from Helen Pratt. What happens to the 
vocabulary in this case? To the humor of the story? Is the 
narrator of “Blue Moonlight” as far away from her experi 
ence as the narrator of “Helen”? If the point of view were 
different in “Blue Moonlight,” would this change the story 
very much? Explain your answer in terms of the subject 


matter of the two stories 


to bed “described with relentless her manner of 


walking talking and being distaste spite) 


2-3. “But several spectators told the teacher 
that Nap had started the fight, and 


but really 


0» 
sent home 


on that account, 


because his face needed attention Nap was 


(offensively nosy outwardly ) 
4. “In defense of my own behavior, | must 
explain that | was the youngest of this particular group 
and on that account subject to strong internal pressures 


to ‘keep up’ with the others.” (following) 


5. “She was, as I have tried to show, in most respects 


a rather girl.” (sluggish, dull) 


6. “By suppertime I had almost forgotten the whole 


affair.” (strange) 


7. “Hadn't he been against Helen Pratt and her 
intolerable airs for the past week?” (declaiming bitterly) 


8. “Then, instead of giving [the perfume] to her the 


next day with a apology, as Mom urged, he 


poured it all into Mr. Wimpy’s fow! run.” (humorous, light) 
9. “He was green, mottled with black, lined with crimson, 


the eyes overlaid and underlaid with pouches of 
jet and crimson, the belly yellow, and he carried a jewel 


in his head.” (shining) 
10. “Before Nap started going out of his way to say 


things about her I don't think | could have 


told you who she was.” 


(derogatory) 





QGackleba 


NCE upon a time there was a dog named Marmaduke. 

Marmaduke wasn't an ordinary dog. He was an extraor- 

dinary dog. As a matter of fact, Marmaduke was almost 
human—only twice as big, and a lot fiercer. 

Some of the things Marmaduke liked were: sport cars, 
ice cream, Hopalong Cassidy, and Having His Own Way. 
He disliked garbage men, dog catchers, and Being Left 
Out of Things. He was a great trial to his family, who were 
his favorite pets. 


"You'll have to leave that spot uncut. 
He's studying a colony of ants therel’’ 











"Okay! Okay! I'm working as fast as | cant” 


‘ believe he wants to 
take you for a walk.” 


Brad Anderson and Phil Leeming have written—and 
drawn—a book about Marmaduke. It is called Marmaduke 
(Gilbert Press) 
“We suggest that you give it as a gift (or an expression 
of sympathy) to anyone who has a dog or anyone who 


This is what they have to say about it 


hasn't a dog (or buy it yourself, for goodness sake) .” 

We second the motion. Marmaduke is a lot of dog for 
$1.95, and this book is the safest way we know of to get 
acquainted with him. 


May Vw => 


(ETS 





“Good gravy! What's he done now?” 





te fi 
i <7 


pty ™./ 
a fe, _— 


“Hey! Where did Marmaduke go?” 





Some students may have difficulty 
with Mr. Masters vocabulary. It 
might be helpful to them to list the 


following words from the storv on the 


wick 


blackboard and lise tISS their meanings 
before they read the story 

inveighing, suffused, bizarre 
diatribe 
rogatory 


disparaging 

antipathy 
laudatory stupetaction de 
effulgent 
uscating, pandemonium 
tensibly 


improvisations, cor 
amicable, os 
dilated 


voluble odious 


osity, bovine 


virtu 


See also the questions on this story 


in Cavalquiz, p. 39 of the issue 


Book Reviews (p. 26) 


Here is our special Christmas listing 
of books worth and giving 
The selection has been made with vat 


1OUS 


reading 


reading and interest levels in 
mind and of course does not pretend 
to be in any way comprehensive. If 
these pages succeed in transmitting to 
students a sense of excitement about 
books in general and a curiosity about 
one or two of these titles in particular, 
they would seem to have well served 
their purpose 

A post-Christmas idea for English 
classes: Have form a_ book 
club for the exchange of gift-books that 


others might enjoy reading 


students 


Cavalcade Firsts (p. 34) 


Most of the 
tion this month is devoted to 
play that won its student writer an 
award in the 1955 Scholastic Writing 
Awards. “The Boy Who Put Christ 
Back into Christmas” is a well-con 
structed and appealing fantasy that 
might well lend itself to a school Christ 
mas program 

Ann Norris 


presents an imaginative and evocative 


Cavaleade Firsts” sec 


a radio 


poem, “Fire People,” 
Christmas picture which gains in charm 


when read aloud 


Blue Moonlight (p. 30) 


“Blue Moonlight is an 
young-love 
was 


unusual 
that it 
nineteen-year-old 


story—unusual in 
written by a 
girl, and unusual too in its unexpected 
ending. For the story of the shy, intro 
spective girl who gets “drawn out” by 
one of the most attractive boys on the 
campus does not 
ever-after” 
realistic 


end on a “happily 
much more 
the section that fol 


lows for a fuller discussion 


note, but in a 
way. (See 


This Thing Called Love 


Three of the selections in this month's 
issue may be said to be about love 
“Helen” (p. 20), “Blue Moonlight” (p 
30), and “A Child Is Born” (p. 13) 
Together, they underline the fact that 


any experience in loving, on what 


Scene from Naked Sea, outstanding docu- 
mentary film about a tuna-fishing cruise. 


ever level, is a preparation tor other 


loves that can be still broader and 
more meaningful 

‘Helen’ 
of the first impact of boy-girl attraction 
What we 


is not really 


presents us with a picture 
here 
but the 


gropings to 


on a young boy have 


of course love 
first awkward, tragi-comic 


ward love. Young Nap is bitten by a 
new kind of feeling that nothing in his 
previous experience has prepared him 
to handle. In the end 
vet the defeat is not 


learned 


it defeats him 
total He has 
about and 


something girls 


and has made mistakes 


again 


now, he will be ready for the new kind 


about himself 


he will not make Before long 


of love-experience that grows out of 
teen-age dating 

In “Blue Moonlight,” we 
lationship that might have become a 


find a re 


mature love between man and woman, 
but which the boy and girl involved 
finally come to understand for what it 
has been: a temporary thing filling a 
temporary need. The hero and heroine 
of this story recognize what too many 
people who plunge unthinkingly into 
that 


too differ 


marriage fail to recognize their 
real needs and interests are 
ent for them to share any lasting love 
The girl, like 


still at the stage where she needs love 


many young people, is 
primarily as a means of helping her to 
have confidence in herself, and where 
whatever relationship she is likely to 
be able to establish will be 
an extension of her own ego. She needs 


basically 


the boy to share her interests, to feel 
ind think 
she realizes that this will not do 


as she does. At last, how 
ever 
and that she must learn to understand 
and live with herself before she is ready 
to undertake the kind of sharing that 
real love demands. 

The kind of 
Child Is Born” 


thing that is likely to be realized only 


which “A 


is com erned is 


love with 


some 


by those who have learned what ma 
between individual people 


And indeed 


ture love 


can mean such individual 


3-T 


failed 
lead 


love can even be said to have 
of true fulfillment if it 
at last, to the universal brotherly love 
that is the Child Is 


Born 


does not 


message of “A 


Coming on TV and in the movies 
With the 


season, the variety and quality of many 
'V offerings 
Cavak ade 


coming of the Christmas 


considerably 
these 


improves 
highlights some of 
offerings in this issue 

You might also keep an eye out for 
Naked Sea, a new RKO documentary 
about a tuna-fishing cruise in the Pa 
cific. It's a remarkable film, beautifully 
photographed and realistically handled 
should appeal to boys particularly. We 
found the narrative that accompanies it 
still a 


welcome relief from the usual deadpan 


a shade over-dramatic, but it's 


commentary 


Architecture in Everyday Living: 
Churches (p. 18) 


Just as almost everyone has strong 
opinions on the architecture appropriate 
to his own home, most of us also have 
think ow 


This is «a 


what we 
look like 
natural interest, and should provide ex 
cellent 


decided views on 


« hure hes should 
motivation for a discussion of 
religious architecture 
You might ask one group of student 

to draw up an argument in favor of con 
temporary architecture in our churches 
and another group to defend the tradi 
Ask them to illustrate thei: 
respective points of view by describing 
churches they have seen, bringing pic 

tures to class, ete 


tional forms 


Interested student 
might enjoy talking to church leaders 
also further 
Suggested reading 
Church—or 
Times Magazine 
14-15 ff. Illus 
Achitectural 
This is a special 


and local architects read 
ing on the subject 
‘The Modern 
tional?” New York 
March 14, 1954, pp 
June, 1955, issue of 
Record, pp. 201, 205 


issue on religious buildings, with many 


Tradi 


photographs and explanations 
Churches and Temples, by 


rhiry. Reinhold, 1954 


Paul 


Correction 


Correction in the rules of the 1956 
Scholastic Writing Awards as published 
in our November issue; the University 
of Idaho one-year tuition scholarship 


will not be offered this year 





Answers to Cavalquiz Questions 


Christmas Bogey: a-1; b-2 
Blue Moonlight: \-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-1 

I. f-1; c-2; j-3; 1-4; a-5; h-6 7; gs 
b-9; d-10 

Il. l-antipathy 
4-subsequent; 5-bovine 
veighing; 8-whimsical 
disparaging 


2-officious 
6-bizarre; 7-in 
0-effulgent 10 


}-ostensibly 





* 


* 


GREAT BOOKS BY FAMOUS AUTHORS 


Pocket-size books of proven quality, hard to find in classroom 
quantities, now available at only 22c, 31c and 44c, POSTAGE PAID! 


Think of it! A thirty-five book classroom set of, say, Red Badge of Courage 
costs only $10.85 in a pocket-size format compared with the regular 


school edition price of over $40. That's a 


ways than one! 


Scholastic Magazines’ carefully selected 
list of pocket-size books for school use is 
now annotated to show professional ap- 
proval and recommendation. The numbers 
following each title indicate on which rec 
ommended list or lists each book appears 
See key at bottom of page for identifica 
tion of lists 


FOR JUNIOR OR SENIOR HIGH 


1. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

Classic of adventure on high seas 
3°, 4°, 

2. THE MOONSTONE, Collins, 3 

3. SIX GREAT MOD. SHORT NOVELS 
includes Melville's Billy Budd. 3 

4. THE ODYSSEY, Homer, 3, 4,5 

5. THE SEA AROUND US, 3, 5 

6. WIND, SAND & STARS, Exupery 


anes by French aviator-author 
5 


(22¢) 


(31¢) 
(446) 


7. ikosMumA, 4. Hersey, 1, 3°", § 
8. CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Bostend 

Hooker translation, |, 3* 
9. OLIVER TWiST, Dickens, 4°, 4 
10. MOBY DICK, i, 9°°, 
11, TALE OF Two cities, ‘. 
12. 4 
13. 

ARTHUR'S Court, Twain, |, 2, 3° 
14. THE GOOD EARTH, Buck, |, 3,5 
15. THE LINCOLN READER 
Authentic narratives by Lincoln's 
contemporaries, skillfully blended 
PRIDE & PREJUDICE, 1, 3°*, 5 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, |, ; 
HOUSE OF 7 ag . 3° 
IVANHOE, Scott, |, 

RED BADGE OF couRAGE, 1,3°°,5 {348} 
SCARLET LETTER, 1, 3°, (Ble 


(Ble 


(22¢) 
(31¢) 
(31¢) 
(31¢) 


* (31¢@) 
(31¢) 
(44¢ 


5 
3°*, 4,5 


16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


(31¢) 
5 (3l¢) 
444 


** 


—— Recommended List Numbers — 


Numbers following titles refer to these 
book lists 


1. Books for You, A Reading List for 
Teen-Agers — National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1951-54 

. Your Reading, A Book List for 
Junior High School—National Coun 
cil of Teachers of English, 1954 

. Stenderd Catalog for Hiah 
Schoo! Libraries—The H. W Wilson 
Company, 1947-55. One star 
especially recommended. Two stors 
(**): doubly recommended 

. Children’s Catalog The H WwW 
Wilson Company, 1946.54. One star 

especiaily recommended. Two 
stars doubly recommended 

. Patterns in Reading, An Anno 
tated Book List for Young People 
by Jean Carolyn Roos — American 
Library Association, 1954 











“pocket-size price” in more 


. SILAS — Eliot, ¥, 3°°, & 

. KON-TIKI, 1, nd 

. 20 GRAND inont Stories, 3 

. MEN AGAINST THE 
Nordhoff & Holl, |, 2, 

- FOUR GREAT HISTORICAL PLAYS (316) 
Shakespeare. Richard a s Geary iv 
Parts | and Il; Henr 

. FOUR GREAT TRAG otis. 
Shakespeare. Hamlet, Macheth, 
Romeo and juliet, Othello. 3, 5 

. FOUR GREAT COMEDIES 
Shakespeare. The Tempest, Twelfth 
Night, Midsummer Night's Dream, 
As You Like it. 3, 5 

. POCKET BOOK OF VERSE (Ble) 

. TALES AND POEMS OF POE, 1, 3,4 (31¢) 

-» ROBERT FROST'S POEMS, 1, 3,4 (31¢) 

. GREAT ESSAYS (316) 
Fifty brilliant, oe essays, 
ed. by Houston Peter 

. GREAT TALES OF FANTASY AND 
IMAGINATION, Stern, ed ( 

. ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS, 4 (ate) 

. POCKET Ls STORY POEM 

. SHORT STORIES OF STEVENSON. 

. AUTOBIOS. OF = “7 MIN 
FRANKLIN, 1, 3, 

. SHORTER pakvusrr’ 's S AMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS 

. GODS AND DEMONS, Komrof 
Greek, Roman, Nordic, Celtic and 
Indian myths revitalized 


(3l¢) 
(316) 
(Ble) 

(226) 


(31e) 


(316) 


SPECIAL JR. 
40. 
4). 
42. 


43. 
44. 


HIGH SELECTIONS 


WHITE FANG, London, |, 2, 3** 

LITTLE WOMEN, 2,3°°, 4°", 5 (31 

JIM DAVIS: a wee ay CAPTIVE (236) 

John Masefield. 2, 3, 

MEN OF IRON, 1, 2, ‘y 4**, 3S (31¢) 

HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON (316) 

Jewett, P 

45. TREASURE ISLAND, 1,2,3°*,4°*,5 (22¢) 

46. POCKET TREASURY OF AMERICAN 

FOLKLORE, Botkin, ed (22¢) 

. BLACK ARROW, 1, 2, 3°*, 4°", 5 (Ble) 
. MUCKLEBERRY FINN, 1, 3, 4°* (316) 
. BALDY OF NOME, Darling, 2" (22¢) 
. BUFFALO BILL, Garst, 3 (31¢@) 


(ate 


IMPORTANT: Because of the low 
price of these books we can accept 
only orders for 20 or more books, 
mailed to one address. Remittance 
must accompany order, with one 
exception: An official school order 
for 100 or more books, signed by a 
principal, superintendent, purchas- 
ing agent or head of department, 
will be accepted without remittance 
and a bill will be sent later. 


Mail order to: SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


r-*50 GREAT BOOKS ORDER COUPON-~ 


Order books by writing quantity opposite the 
book number. Add up each column, multiply 
each sum by the indicated price, then add up 
these results for TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED. 
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Books at 31¢ §$ 
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TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $___ 
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Zone State 
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IMPORTANT: This list is valid only until Feb. 
PLEASE DO NOT WRITE BELOW 


29, 


1956. 
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